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A Study of Isaiah 7:14 


Its Meaning and Use in the Masoretic Text, 
the Septuagint and the Gospel of Matthew. 
Robert G. Bratcher 
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I. A Study of ‘almah 


1. Etymology. The Hebrew word ‘almah may be derived either 
from the root ‘-/-m ‘to conceal’ or from the root ‘-/-m ‘to be ripe’, ‘to 
be mature’. The choice of modern lexicographers and Hebraists is 
that the second root is the origin of the word: so Gesenius, Brown, 
Driver and Briggs, Koehler, Delitzsch (Commentary on Isaiah, in 
loc.). Dr. William LaSor, by an exhaustive study of the matter, demon- 
strates conclusively that the root of the word has the meaning ‘to be 
ripe’ (/saiah 7:14, pp. 5-6). From this root, therefore, the word derives 
its meaning, ‘the being of marriageable age, the age of puberty’ 
(Gesenius); ‘young woman (ripe sexually; a maid or newly married)’ 
(BDB); ‘marriageable girl, young woman (until the birth of her first 
child)’ (Koehler); ‘the mature woman who is near marriage’ (Delitzsch)., 


2. Cognate Languages. This meaning of the word in Hebrew is 
paralleled by its cognates in other Semitic languages. BDB list the 
equivalents of ‘almah in Aramaic, Arabic, Sabean, Phoenician, Nabatean 
Palmyrene, Syriac and Palmyrene, in all of which the word refers to 
state of maturity. The cognate word in Sabean is used of ‘young man’; 
the feminine plural in Palmyrene means ‘harlots’; in Aramaic the verb 
means ‘be strong’ and in Arabic ‘be lustful’ (cf. Koehler; G. B. Gray 
Commentary on Isaiah (ICC), Vol. I, pp. 126f.). LaSor (op. cit., p. 6) 
lists examples from the various Semitic languages and concludes that 
“in no single case is the evidence sufficient to declare that the word 
must always mean ‘virgin’. Some evidence indicates that the word can 
be used of a virgin, while the Palmyrene evidence, and perhaps the 


Ugaritic... indicates that the word can be used where ‘virgin’ is an 
impossible translation. The only conclusion to be drawn from the evi- 
dence, in my opinion, is that... ‘almah simply means ‘young woman.” 


Attention has been drawn particularly to a Ugaritic text in which 
‘almah and bethulah are parallel in meaning (cf. Cyrus H. Gordon, 
Journal of Bible and Religion, XXI, 1953, p. 106; William A. Irwin, 
Review and Expositor, L, 1953, p. 349): 


“A virgin (bethulah) will give birth.. 
Lo, a maid (‘almah) will bear a son.” 


As Ernest R. Lacheman points out (JBR, XXII, 1954, p. 43) in this 
text “it is obvious that it is the word ‘almah which gives meaning to 
b-t-l-t and not vice versa. ‘Virgin’ is synonymous with ‘young woman’. 

From this it is evident that the primary meaning of the word has 
to do with sexual maturity and, by extension, the age of a young woman, 
not with sexual experience or the lack of it. That the word may be 
used of a virgin is evident: it is not used, however, to define her 
virginity, but to define her capacity for marriage. So, as Koehler points 
out, it may also refer to a married young woman (until the birth of her 
first child), while Delitzsch adds ‘that it might be said of one who has 
a still youthful fresh wife, that he has a ‘almah for his wife” (op. cit., 
p. 207). 
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3. The Use of ‘almah and Cognates in the Old Testament 


a. The word ‘almah is used sparingly in the Old Testament, ap- 
earing only nine times in the Hebrew text. In two of these passages 
(1 Chr. 15:20, and title of Ps. 46), the word is used in a musical sense 
and its exact meaning is unknown. Some have conjectured that it refers 
to ‘young women singers’, others to ‘soprano voices’; whatever may 
have been the meaning, however, these two passages are of no value to 
us in our examination of the word in the Old Testament. The seven 
remaining passages are as follows: 


(1) Gen. 24:43: “the young woman (LXX hé parthenos) who 
comes out to draw (the water)”: this young woman, concerning whom 
Abraham's servant prays to God, is Rebekah. She is referred to through- 
out the chapter in the following terms: in v. 14 “let the maiden 
(ha-na‘ara, LXX hé parthenos) to whom I shall speak...”; in v. 16 
“the maiden (ha-na‘ara, LXX hé parthenos) was very fair to look upon, 
a virgin (bethulah, LXX hé parthenos) whom no man had known...”; 
in v. 28 “then the maiden (ha-na‘ara, LXX hé pais) ran and told her 
mother’s household...”; in v. 43 “let the young woman (ha-‘almah, 
LXX hé parthenos) who comes out to draw...”; in v. 55 “let the 
maiden (ha-na‘ara, LXX hé parthenos) remain with us a while...”; 
in v. 57 “we will call the maiden (la-na‘ara, LXX hé pais)...” From 
this series of six references to Rebekah it becomes clear that when 
virginity is specified (v. 16) the term bethulah is used; otherwise, she 
is referred to as a na‘ara ‘maiden’ ‘young woman’ or even ‘girl’, and 
once (v. 43) as an ‘almah ‘young woman’, Here, then, it is clear that 
‘almah is to be equated with na‘ara, the two terms being interchangeable; 
bethulah is used to refer to the fact that this ‘young woman’, this ‘lass’, 
was in fact a virgin. 

The LXX, as noted, has parthenos for all three terms: na‘ara (vv. 
14, 16a, 55), ‘almah (v. 43) and bethulah (v. 16b), and uses pais 
twice for na‘ara (vv. 28, 57). Though factually correct (for Rebekah 
was, in fact, a virgin), the LXX does not exactly convey the differences 
between the three terms in its translation of the passages. Here, then, 
it may be pointed out in advance, is evidence for the fact that the 
translation of ‘almah by parthenos in v. 43 may in no way be adduced 
as proof that ‘almah means ‘virgin’. 


(2) Ex. 2:8: “So the girl (LXX neanis) went and called her 
mother.” The girl referred to is the sister of Moses; nothing is said 
of her, but she is presumably unmarried (and, therefore, a virgin) 
since she was still living in her father’s house. 


(3) Ps. 68:25: “The singers in front, the minstrels last, between 
them maidens (LXX neanides) playing timbrels.” The context does not 
allow us to specify anything concerning these ‘girls’ or ‘young women’, 
so far as their sexual experience is concerned; they could be married or 
unmarried. All that can be inferred is that they are old enough to play 
timbrels in the solemn religious processions to the Temple. 
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(4) Prov. 39:19: “the way of a man with a maiden” is one of the 
four mysterious things the author does not understand. It is clear 
enough that the words refer to sexual love, so that the ‘almah in this 
case is hardly a virgin, as Gesenius points out (cf. J. J. Owens, RE, 
L, 1953, p. 59; C. H. Toy, Commentary on Proverbs (ICC), in loc.). The 
LXX text here is altogether different from the Hebrew: ‘the ways of 
a man en neotéti’ means ‘the ways of a man in his youth’ (cf. also 
Vulgate and translations of the Vulgate). 


(5) Cant. 1:3: “therefore the maidens (LXX neanides) love you.” 
There is nothing in the text or context to make explicit the sexual status 
of these ‘young women’; if they are members of the king's harem, it is 
to be doubted that they are virgins. 


(6) Cant. 6:8: “there are sixty queens and eighty concubines, and 
maidens (LXX neanides) without number”: these are the women of the 
king's harem (in the following stanza, v. 9, they are referred to as the 
banoth, literally ‘daughters’ (LXX thugateres), a general term for 
‘young women’, ‘maidens’). It is hard to believe, as some commentators 
do, that here the ‘almoth are virgins, as distinguished from the ‘queens’ 
and the ‘concubines’; that constituent members of the king’s harem 
should be virgins seems difficult to maintain: as Prof. Irwin says, 
“These alleged ‘virgins’ are in decidedly bad company!” (art. cit. p. 
344). And Prof. Owens (art. cit., p. 59) calls attention to the fact that 
the “poetic parallelism of Hebrew literature almost demands the inter- 
pretation that the ‘almoth were not of ‘unplucked ripeness’.” 


(7) Isa. 7:14: see sections II and III, 4, pp. 106-112, 114-116, infra. 

The musical notation in 1 Chr. 15:20 is transliterated by the LXX 
alaimoth; in Ps. 46:1 (LXX 45:1) the LXX tén kruphidn ‘of the hidden 
things’ seems to imply that the LXX translators read the Hebrew word 
pointed as ‘alemoth ‘secret things’—cf. the marginal note in Kittel’s 
text of the Hebrew Bible. 

It is seen, therefore, that in the six occurrences of the word in the 
Old Testament (excluding the two musical notations and Isa. 7:14), 
there is never any reference to sexual experience as such; the word 
simply indicates a young woman sexually mature, whether a maiden 
living in her father’s house (Ex. 2:8), a young woman soon to become 
a bride (Gen. 24:43), members of the king's harem (Cant. 6:8 and, 
perhaps, Cant. 1:3), a young woman in sexual relation with a man 
(Prov. 30:19), and the young women in the religious procession (Ps. 
68:25). 

In light of the etymology and the use of the word in the Old 
Testament, the conclusion is that the word refers to a sexually mature 
young woman, capable of having sexual intercourse, without specifying 
whether or not she has had it. 


b. A study of the cognates of ‘almah bears out the same conclusion. 
The masculine noun ‘elem appears twice in the Old Testament, 1 Sam. 
17:56, 20:22. In 1 Sam. 17:56 Saul, referring to young David, tells 
Abner, “Inquire whose son the stripling (ha-‘elem) is.” In v. 55 the 
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question is, “Whose son is this youth (ha-na‘ar)?” and in v. 58, “Whose 
son are you, young man (ha-na’‘ar)?” 

In 1 Sam. 20:22 the word is used of Jonathan's “lad”: “But if I 
say to the youth (ha-‘elem)...” In v. 21 (twice), vv. 35-36 (three 
times), and vv. 37-41 (seven times) the word na‘ar is used of the same 
lad. 

It is thus apparent, from the two occurrences of the word, and the 
contexts, that ‘elem ‘young man’, ‘lad’ is used synonymously with 
na'ar ‘boy’, as ‘almah is used as a synonym for na‘ara. There is no 
reference to sexual experience, but simply to age. 

The abstract plural ‘alumim means ‘youth’, ‘youthful vigor’ and 
appears four times in the Old Testament: Job 20:11, 33:25 (in which 
noar in the first line is synonymous with ‘alumim in the second), Ps. 
89:45, and Isa. 54:4. An ‘elem ‘young man’ and an ‘almah ‘young 
woman’ possess ‘alumim ‘youthful vigor’, ‘youth’. The emphasis is al- 
ways on age, vigor, not on sexual experience. 

In the light of the meaning of the word ‘almah, as regards its 
etymology, its use in the Old Testament, and the meaning and use of 
the cognates ‘elem and ‘alumim, the conclusion is inescapable: the word 
‘almah itself means ‘a sexually mature young woman’, Whether she has 
had sexual experience or not must be inferred, if possible, from the 
historical context, independent of the meaning of the word itself. ‘The 
‘almah was a young woman of marriageable age and within this word 
virginity is neither included nor excluded. She may have been married 
or not... If the translator translates this word ‘virgin’ he ‘lugs in’ the 
extra implication which is not contained in the word” (J. J. Owens, art. 
cit., pp. 58-59). 


4. Related Words. A study of related words, and their cognates, 
in the Old Testament, will throw light upon the meaning and use of 
‘almah. Three words in particular are to be considered: bethulah, 
na'ara, and yaldah. 


a. The word bethulah is from the presumed root b-t-l, ‘to sever’, 
‘to separate’ (BDB). Both in Hebrew and in other Semitic languages 
it stands for the ‘woman separated (from man)’, i.e. a ‘virgin’, a woman 
who has had no sexual experience. 

The word occurs some fifty times in the Old Testament, in all of 
which the meaning may be presumed to be ‘virgin’. The one possible 
exception is Joel 1:8: “Lament like a virgin (bethulah) girded with 
sackcloth for the bridegroom of her youth.” Commentators, however, 
suggest that most likely the idea of extreme sorrow and anguish is here 
portrayed by the figure of a betrothed maiden who laments the untimely 
death of her future husband. As is well known, in Jewish society, during 
the period in which a couple was betrothed, before coming together in 
marriage, they were legally bound to each other and could separate 
only through a formal act of divorce; and as Deut. 22:23f. makes clear 
(cf. also Gen. 29:21), such a betrothed virgin was known as a “wife,” 
wherefore her young man could be termed “husband.” This is probably 
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the case in Joel 1:8 (cf. J. A. Bewer, Commentary on Joel (ICC), in 
loc.). This also seems to be the interpretation put to the verse by the 
translators of the LXX, who rendered it: ‘Mourn for me, for a bride 
(numphé) girded with sackcloth (who mourns) over the husband of 
her virginity’ (ton andra autés ton parthenikon). If this be the correct 
interpretation, as is probable, then the word is used in Joel 1:8 as 
always elsewhere in the Old Testament with the meaning of ‘virgin’ 
(cf. LaSor, op. cit. pp. 3-4). 

The word bethulah is often used, naturally, in passages where lack 
of sexual experience is not a significant factor; in such passages it means 
simply ‘girls’, ‘maidens’ (cf. 2 Chr. 36:17, Ps. 148:12, Isa. 23:4, Jer. 
31:13, 51:22, Lam. 1:4, 18, 2:10, 21, Ezek. 9:6, Am. 8:13, Zech, 9:17). 
It is also used metaphorically: ‘virgin daughter of Zion’ (2 Kg. 19:21, 
Jer. 14:17, 18:13, 31:4, 21, Lam. 1:15, 2:13, Am. 5:2); ‘virgin daughter 
of Sidon’ (Isa. 23:12); ‘virgin daughter of Egypt’ (Jer. 46:11); ‘virgin 
daughter of Babylon’ (Isa. 47:1). 

In all instances the Hebrew word, where represented in the LXX 
text, is translated parthenos or its equivalent: in Est. 2:2 ‘young virgins’ 
is translated aphthora korasia ‘untouched maidens’; in 2:3 ‘young 
virgins’ is translated korasia parthenika ‘virginal maidens’. In Jer. 2:32 
there is an inversion of clauses: whereas in the Hebrew text the order 
is bethulah...kalah ‘virgin...bride’, in the LXX the order is 
numphé...parthenos ‘bride...virgin’ (three passages in which 
bethulah appears have no equivalent in the LXX). The LXX translation 
of Joel 1:8 has already been examined above, in which by the use of the 
adjective parthenikos ‘virginal’ the LXX remains consistent in its 
translation of bethulah. 

From this it is evident that bethulah is the specific, precise word to 
be used where it is necessary to refer to the lack of sexual experience 
on the part of a young woman. 

The use of the abstract plural bethulim ‘virginity’ further confirms 
this finding. It appears ten times in the Old Testament: in Deut, 22:14, 
15, 17 (twice), 20, it stands concretely for ‘tokens of virginity’ (LXX 
partheneia). In Lev. 21:3 the young woman so characterized is clearly 
a virgin (LXX parthenos); in Judg. 11:37, 38 Jephthah’s daughter 
mourns her virginity (LXX partheneia), and in Ezek. 23:3, 8 the word 
is used to refer to the despoiling of virgins (LXX diapartheneuein 
‘to deflower a virgin’). 

All the evidence, then, points to the conclusion that whenever a 
virgin in the exact sense of the word is indicated, the word bethulah 
is used. Although it may be used in a general sense for ‘maidens’, 
‘young women’ or ‘girls’, where the lack of sexual experience is not a 
factor, whenever virginity is a factor bethulah and bethulim are used 
as the precise terms whose meaning is unmistakable. In the light of 
the use of these two words in the Old Testament, it becomes unthink- 
able that when virginity is an issue any word other than bethulah would 
have been used. 


b. The words naar (masc.) and naara (fem.) mean, respec- 
tively, ‘young man’ and ‘young woman’, There is no need for studying 
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the passages in which na‘ar ‘young man’, ‘lad’, ‘boy’ occurs; in the Old 
Testament it is found some 251 times, and it is clear, both from the 
meaning of the word itself and from the context in which it appears, 
that the emphasis of the word lies on age, the word being used to 
designate a young male. Consequently, it is translated a variety of ways 
in the LXX: paidarion ‘lad’, ‘boy’ (147 times), neaniskos ‘young man’ 
(25 times), neanias ‘young man’ (10 times), nedteros ‘younger one’ 
(11 times), neos ‘young one’ (7 times), and with the specialized sense 
of pais ‘boy’, ‘servant’ (11 times), The emphasis is always upon youth. 
The same is true of the abstract plural no‘urim ‘youth’, ‘early life’, as 
well as of the masc. sg. no'ar ‘youth’, which occurs four times (Job 
33:25, 35:14, Prov. 29:21, Ps. 88:16). 

The feminine form na‘ara (or na‘arah) occurs some 63 times; like 
the masculine form, its emphasis is always upon youth, without respect 
to sexual experience. It may be used of a virgin (cf. Gen. 24:14, 16a, 
55, Deut. 22:25, 28, 1 Kg. 1:3, 4, Est. 2:7, 9, 12), or of a non-virgin (cf. 
Deut. 22:19a, 20, 21, 24, 26 (twice), Judg. 19:3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, Ruth, 2:5, 
6, 4:12, Amos 2:7). Where virginity is a factor the phrase na‘ara 
bethulah is used (Deut. 22:23, Judg. 21:12, 1 Kg. 1:2, Est. 2:2). It is 
also often used of ‘maid’, in the sense of ‘female attendant’, ‘servant’ 
(cf. Gen. 24:61, Ex. 2:5, Ruth 2:8, 22, 23, 3:2, 1 Sam. 9:11, 25:42, Est. 
2:9, 4:4, 16, Prov. 9:3, 31:15). The LXX translation is consistent with 
this emphasis upon youth, in translating na’ara by neanis ‘young wom- 
an’ (21 times), korasion ‘young girl’ (13 times); in the specialized 
sense of ‘maid’, ‘servant girl’ the LXX uses habra ‘favorite female 
slave’ (5 times), paidiské (2 times), as well as paidion, therap6n, doulos, 
and therapaina. Five times the LXX uses parthenos: in Gen. 24:14, 16a, 
55 the context makes it clear that a virgin is indicated; in Gen. 34:3 
(twice), however, surprisi-~ly enough, it is used where the context 
definitely establishes that a virgin is not meant. 


c. The term yaldah ‘girl’, ‘damsel’, ‘marriageable girl’ occurs three 
times: in Gen. 34:4 it is used of Dinah, who was of marriageable age 
and no longer a virgin (LXX paidiské); in Joel 3:3 (Hebrew and LXX 
4:3) of ‘girls’ (LXX korasia); and in Zech, 8:3 of ‘boys and girls 
playing in the streets’ (LXX paidaria kai korasia). The term in itself 
is neutral, so far as sexual experience is concerned, and is practically 
the equivalent of na‘ara. 

From the use in the Old Testament of the related terms bethulah, 
na‘ara, and yaldah, the conclusion may be drawn that bethulah is defi- 
nitely a virgin, with emphasis upon the lack of sexual experience; 
na'ara is a young woman in general, with emphasis upon youth, while 
yaldah is synonymous with na‘ara. 

The LXX translation is a consistent witness to the fact that these 
are the meanings of these related terms: bethulah is parthenos ‘virgin’; 
na‘ara is neanis, korasion, and pais ‘young woman’, ‘girl’, and ‘maid’; 
while yaldah is korasion ‘girl’. 


5. Translations and Commentators. To complete our examination 
of the Old Testament use of ‘almah it will be instructive to notice the 
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way in which the term has been translated by the various versions of 
the Bible as well as cite the opinion of some Biblical expositors. 

The Vulgate followed the LXX throughout in its translation of 
‘almah: Gen. 24:43 virgo, Ex. 2:8 puella, Ps. 68:25 juvencularum, Prov, 
30:19 in adolescentia, Cant. 1:3 adolescentulae, Cant. 6:8 adolescentu- 
larum, and Isa. 7:14 virgo. The Peshitto Syriac (Ist or 2nd cent. A.D.) 
translation from the LXX likewise has ‘virgin’ (bethulah) in Isa. 7:14 
(it is not certain whether the Peshitto Syriac version was made by Jews 
or Christians; whatever may have been the case, it has survived, how- 
ever, as a Christian Bible—cf. H. Wheeler Robinson, ed., The Bible in 
its Ancient and English Versions, pp. 85-89). 

The major ancient versions in English have uniformly used “virgin” 
in Isa. 7:14: Coverdale (1535), Matthew (1537), Great Bible (1539), 
Geneva (1560), Bishops’ (1568), Douay (1609), King James (1611). 
The earliest, however, that of Wycliffe (1384), translated the Vulgate 
in Isa. 7:14 to read mayde (meaning, doubtlessly, ‘virgin’); his follow- 
ers, however, feeling the term was ambiguous, changed it to read “‘vir- 
gin” and added a footnote: “that is, Seynt Marie, which conseyede and 
childide, and dwellith evere a virgyn.’” Luther (1522) had Jungfrau. 

In recent times, however, there has been an increasing number of 
translations which have used terms other than “virgin,” and some of 
these may be cited. In English, “maiden” appeared as a marginal read- 
ing in the English Revised Version (1881) and the American Standard 
Version (1901); the first translation to read “young woman” appears 
to have been the translation by a group of Baptist scholars and published 
by the American Baptist Publication Society in 1912 (hence known 
as the “Baptist Bible’’). Isaiah 7:14 reads, “Behold a young woman 
will conceive, and bear a son,” with the following footnote: “The 
Hebrew word means ‘a young woman of marriageable age’; it implies 
nothing one way or the other as to virginity.” (Prof. Dale Moody 
pertinently remarks: “As far as the writer knows, there has never been 
any excitement about ‘the Baptist Bible’ translation of Isaiah 7:14. Why 
now when the Revised Standard Version gets around to the correct 
translation?”, RE, L, 1953, p. 60.) Other translations in English that 
have “young woman” are the Old Testament of the Jewish Publication 
Society (1917), Moffatt (1924), the American Translation (1935), and 
the Revised Standard Version (1952). Ronald Knox (1949) has “maid.” 

In French the Louis Segond version (1874) reads la jeune fille, 
as well as the Synodale version (1910). The latest translation in 
French, by scholars under the direction of L’'Ecole Biblique de Jérusalem 
(1956), reads la jeune fille and adds a footnote: ‘““The Greek version 
has ‘the virgin’, thus making explicit the Hebrew term (‘almah), which 
designates either a young woman or a young female recently married, 
without being further explicit.” 

In Portuguese the Versao Brazileira (1917) reads donzella, and 
in German the Ziirich translation (1931) has das junge Weib with the 
footnote: “Others translate ‘the virgin’; the Hebrew term means simply 
‘the mature female’” (die Herangereifte). In Italian the Versione 
Riveduta (1925) has la giovanne. 
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To this list of translations may be added, by name, and without 
literal quotations, commentators and expositors who accept the Gospel 
narratives concerning the virgin-birth of our Lord, but who are con- 
vinced that the exact meaning of the word ‘almah in Isa. 7:14 is ‘young 
woman’ and not ‘virgin’. These names are quoted simply to demonstrate 
that belief in the virgin-birth of our Lord does not stand or fall with the 
correct rendering of Isa. 7:14, nor is it even affected by it.'One may cite 
the following: J. P. Lange (Commentary on Isaiah, in loc.), A. W. 
Evans (“Immanuel /JSBE, Vol. Ill, p. 1458a), A. B, Davidson 
(“Immanuel” HDB, Vol. Il, p. 454a), Charles Gore (Dissertations on 
Subjects Connected with the Incarnation, 2nd ed., p. 35), David Smith 
(The Days of His Flesh, 8th ed., p. 528), Franz Delitzsch (Commentary 
on Isaiah, in loc.), J. Skinner (Commentary on Isaiah, in loc.), G. H. 
Box (The Virgin Birth of Jesus, p. 16), George Adam Smith (The Book 
of Isaiah, in loc.). 

Among modern conservative scholars and expositors, the following 
may be referred to: J. Gresham Machen (The Virgin Birth of Christ, 
p. 297), Dr. Donald G. Barnhouse (editorial in Eternity, April 1955), 
Prof. W. S. LaSor, of Fuller Theological Seminary (Jsaiah 7:14 - 
‘Young Woman’ or ‘Virgin’?), Prof. J. J. Owens and Prof. Dale Moody, 
of Southern Baptist Theological Seminary (RE, L. 1953, pp. 56-60, 
61-68). 

This list could be extended indefinitely, if necessary, by the addition 
of names and works of scholars of other countries. It should be quite 
clear that the witness of these men, and others like them, demonstrates 
that the Biblical witness to the virgin-birth of our Lord does not depend 
upon the use which Mt. 1:23 made of the LXX translation of Isaiah 
7:14, nor is it impaired by the correct understanding and translation of 
the words of Isaiah in the Hebrew Old Testament. 

Conclusion. The conclusion to this section may be stated quite 
briefly. The evidence, as considered, includes the etymology and sema- 
siology of the word ‘almah, its equivalents in other Semitic languages, 
its use in the Old Testament, the use and meaning of its cognates in 
the Old Testament, and the use and meaning of related terms in the 
Old Testament. All the evidence indicates that the word ‘almah means 
‘a young woman of sexual maturity’ with no reference to sexual experi- 
ence. The testimony of lexicographers is unanimous to the effect that 
this is the correct meaning of the term, as well as that of the increasing 
number of translations, whether by individuals or by groups. The 
witness of expositors and commentators whose motives are not suspect 
corroborates the finding. All the evidence, in fact, points to the fact 
that the word is neutral, so far as virginity is concerned, and only in 
the historical context of the passage in which the word is used may the 
virginity of the ‘almah, or lack of it, be inferred. 

Our next task, therefore, will be to examine the content and con- 
text of Isaiah 7:14 in order to determine the exact meaning of ‘almah 
in that passage. 
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Il. A Study of Isaiah 7:14 


No passage of Scripture may be properly interpreted outside its 
historical and literary context. Whatever may have been the use of 
‘almah in other Old Testament passages, whether to designate a married 
or an unmarried young woman, such use cannot be a priori presumed 
to establish what is the meaning of the word in Isaiah 7:14. Even if 
in all occurrences of the word in the Old Testament it were proven that 
the ‘almah in each case was, in fact, a virgin, that would not prove that 
‘almah in Isaiah 7:14 means ‘virgin’. The original meaning of the word 
and its use in the Old Testament have demonstrated that the word 
designates a young woman, without regard to her sexual experience; 
whether she is a virgin or not must be determined, if possible, from the 
context in which the word appears. Therefore, so far as Isaiah 7:14 is 
concerned, whether the ‘almah there referred to is a virgin or not will 
be determined only by the context. It must be said, however, that our 
previous investigation has already shown that the burden of proof lies 
on those who insist that the ‘almah of Isaiah 7:14 is a virgin, for if that 
is what the prophet meant to say, why did he not use the precise term 
for ‘virgin’, i.e. bethulah? Why instead did he use a word which in itself 
is silent concerning the virginity, or lack of it, in the woman in question? 
Even if it be granted that by saying ‘the young woman of marriageable 
age’ Isaiah could have been, in fact, referring to a virgin, the question 
still remains: “If it was his intention to proclaim a parthenogenesis, 
why did he not use the term, or terms, which would have made his 
meaning unmistakable?” 


1. The Historical Context. The historical situation in which the 
prophecy was uttered may be briefly stated. Pekah, king of Israel, 
allied himself with Rezin, king of Syria, and marched against Ahaz, 
king of Judah, circa 734 B.C. At the news Ahaz's courage failed him, 
and Isaiah the prophet went to the king (a man who had indulged in 
pagan worship: cf. 2 Kgs. 16:1-4, 2 Chron. 28:1-4) with a message of 
redemption (Isa. 7:3-9). This redemption, however, was contingent 
upon the king's faith: “If you will not believe, surely you shall not be 
established” (7:9). 

As proof of the divine validation of the message the prophet tells 
the king to ask for a sign from Yahweh, of whatever nature: ‘Let it 
be as deep as Sheol or high as heaven.” But the king petulantly refuses 
the offer. 

So the prophet speaks: since the king refuses to ask for a sign, 
Yahweh himself will give him a sign. “Behold ha-‘almah is (or, shall 
be) with child and shall bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel” 
(7:14). The prophet gives further details concerning the historical events 
which would take place in the early childhood of the boy (vv. 15-25). 

It is not necessary, here, to consider the question (upon which there 
is no general agreement) as to whether the promised sign (‘oth) is one 
of blessing or destruction. It would seem, however, that the “eating of 
curds and honey” (vv. 15, 22) indicates a state of devastation of a 
land ravaged by war (cf. Delitzsch, Commentary on Isaiah, in loc.; 
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Skinner, Commentary on Isaiah, in loc.; George Adam Smith, Commen- 
tary on Isaiah, in loc.; A. B. Davidson, “Immanuel,” HDB, Vol. III, 
p. 454a, footnote). 

It is, therefore, in such circumstances that the prophet delivers his 
message. 


2. The Prophecy, its Nature and Purpose. What was the purpose 
of the prophecy, and wherein lay the ‘oth, the corroborating sign, the 
divine attestation, of the message the prophet delivered? It cannot be 
overly emphasized that the prophet is addressing himself to a contem- 
porary situation and that his message is delivered to a king who faces 
dangerous foes. There is no doubt in the prophet’s message that the 
‘oth will be fulfilled and that, before this promised child, Immanuel, 
should be old enough to exercise moral discrimination, ‘the land before 
whose two kings you are in dread will be deserted” (v. 16), i.e. Israel 
and Syria will have been left desolate. There is no mistaking the 
immediate and historical purport of Isaiah’s message. 


a. Did the promised ‘oth pertain to the supernatural conception 
and virgin birth of the promised child? It is extremely improbable—if 
not downright impossible—that such was the case, for the following 
reasons: (1) there was absolutely no notion of parthenogenesis among 
the Hebrews, nor was there anything in their religious faith or cult to 
make such notion credible; (2) if the prophet had meant to say that a 
virgin would give birth to a son, he would have had to use the word 
bethulah, which is the word for virgin (it should be noticed that 
bethulah occurs elsewhere in the book of Isaiah: cf. 23:4, 12, 37:22, 
47:1, 62:5), and even then, the bare statement ‘‘a bethulah will conceive 
and bear a son” would have been understood as meaning that a young 
woman, who was at that time a virgin, would, in the normal way, bear 
a son; to make explicit and unmistakable the prediction that a boy 
would be born of a virgin, the prophet would have had to describe the 
event with considerable detail and precision. As A. B. Davidson says: 
“Even if the more technical word for ‘virgin’ (bethulah) had been 
employed, the term might have described the young woman merely at 
the moment when the prophet spoke; the idea of a virgin conception and 
birth could have been expressed without ambiguity only by a circum- 
locution” (op. cit. p. 454a). 

In the light of these facts it seems difficult to maintain that the 
promised ‘oth had to do with the supposedly extraordinary conception 
and birth of the promised child. It had to do, not with the child's birth, 
but with his name and the events which would take place before he 
reached the age of moral discrimination. As LaSor says: ‘The sign was 
not just the birth of the child, but the whole and sudden sequence of 
events prophesied in 7:14-17, and expanded in 7:18-25" (op. cit., p. 8). 

There have been scholars who have seen in the prophecy of Isaiah 
a reflection of the idea found in ethnic religions of the time concerning 
a virgin goddess who gives birth to a divine son (cf. C. Burney, Journal 
of Theological Studies, X, 1908-09, pp. 580-84; reff. in article on 
parthenos by Gerhard Delling in Kittel TaAWzNT, Vol. V, p. 824). 
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There is no need here to review the ancient pagan myths. Two things, 
however, may be recalled: (1) in the Greek myth, Athene the “virgin” 
goddess par excellence was not born fatherless but motherless. As 
Delling says, “To the Greek way of thinking it is significantly important 
to exclude the female element in conception, not that of the male” 
(ThW2zNT, Vol. V, p. 827); (2) as Delling further points out, it is 
impossible to speak of “the concept of parthenogenesis” in ethnic 
religions, as though they were all of the same kind, and, more particu- 
larly, as though such concepts of ‘virgin goddesses” always implied 
the virgin birth of a son. 

Whatever may have been the ideas current in pagan religions of the 
time concerning a divine child born to a virgin goddess, it is clear that 
such ideas are completely foreign to the Hebrew faith. Not only were 
the necessary presuppositions lacking in Hebrew faith to make the 
idea possible; such concepts were distinctly irreconcilable with the basic 
article of the Hebrew faith, namely, the oneness and uniqueness of 
God. “The idea of divine generation is, of course, incompatible with 
the Old Testament belief in God...It is incompatible with Israel's 
idea of God that he should have ranked a goddess with Yahweh; 
likewise it is incredible that he should have expected the birth of the 
bringer of salvation from a pagan goddess” (Delling, op. cit., p. 830). 
(For a convincing refutation of the influence of ethnic myths upon 
Hebrew thinking cf. the article by Louis M. Sweet in Princeton Theolog- 
ical Review, V1, 1908, pp. 83-117.) 

There is no need further to belabor the point; in the ethnic myths 
of “virgin” goddesses (who, it should be remembered, were “virgin” 
only in the ritual sense of the word, not in the literal sense), we are far 
from the milieu of religious principles and beliefs normative for the 
Hebrew faith. 


b. As we have seen, Isaiah’s prophecy was relevant to the situation 
facing Judah, and the ‘oth was promised to Ahaz in order to establish 
the divine authority for the prophet’s message. How were the birth, 
naming, and early childhood of the boy who was to be born relevant to 
the situation in which the message was delivered? 

It is to be noticed that the Hebrew phrase ha-‘almah harah 
weyoledheth ben literally rendered is ‘the ‘almah pregnant and will 
bear a son’. What is translated “is (or, will be) pregnant” is not a verb 
in Hebrew but an adjective, harah, in the predicate position. In accord- 
ance with Hebrew usage this adjective in the context may mean ‘shall 
be with child’ or ‘is now with child’. G. B. Gray takes the latter meaning, 
‘is with child’: ““within a few months, at most, and perhaps immediately, 
a child... now in the womb will be receiving the name /mmanuel, God 
is with us" (Commentary on Isaiah (ICC), Vol. I, p. 124). Prof. Irwin 
points out (RE, L. 1953, p. 342f.) that in the seven other passages in 
the Old Testament where this adjective is used in the predicate position, 
as here, in four of them the word occurs in narratives where conception 
has already taken place (Gen. 38:24, 25, 1 Sam. 4:19, 2 Sam. 11:5); in 
the other three passages, the adjective is used in promises made to 
women that they would bear a child: in Gen. 16:11, to Hagar, who was 
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already pregnant; in Judg. 13:5, 7, to Manoah, who soon thereafter 
conceived. 

In the prophet’s thinking, therefore, the ‘almah to whom he referred 
was already pregnant, or would soon be so, and the child would shortly 
be born. The prophecy was pertinent to the contemporary historical 
situation. Whatever may be our attitude toward Old Testament proph- 
ecies, as Christians, we are still bound to observe and respect the 
historical Sitz im Leben of a particular prophecy, as it was delivered, 
before making any further application of it. 

If it is held that Isaiah was, in fact, prophesying the birth of the 
Messiah; if, in the historical situation in which he spoke, this prophecy 
was definitely Messianic and alluded to the Messiah in unmistakable 
individual terms, it must be admitted that the prophet expected Messiah 
to be born within a few months, or one year at the most, It is impossible 
to hold that the prophet Isaiah would have so emphatically promised 
a sign in such precise and historically datable terms yet think that it 
would not be fulfilled until more than seven centuries later. Of what 
value would such a sign have been to King Ahaz? How could the 
prophet have said to the king, “The Lord himself will give you a sign,” 
if he did not at least believe, in promising the sign, that it would be 
fulfilled then, in the king's lifetime? He, at least, was convinced that the 
child would soon be born, whether or not he actually was. As Prof. 
Moody comments: “The alternatives are clear: either Isaiah made an 
unconditional prediction for the time of Ahaz that did not come to pass, 
or he made an unconditional prediction for the time of Ahaz that did 
come to pass” (RE, L, 1953, p. 68). Throughout the whole passage 
(7:13-8:22) the person of the child is inextricably connected with the 
events forecast, and to lift the promised sign out of its historical setting 
is to do intolerable violence to Scripture. 

The ‘almah, therefore, according to Isaiah’s prophecy, was even 
then pregnant, or would soon be: for before the time was up, “before 
the child knows how to refuse the evil and choose the good, the land 
before whose two kings you are in dread will be deserted” (7:16). 

We have noticed: (1) that Isaiah’s words, in Hebrew, say nothing 
of a virgin-birth; (2) that the notion of parthenogenesis did not exist 
in Hebrew thinking; (3) that pagan myths concerning “virgin’’ god- 
desses cannot have been reflected in the prophet’s promised sign; (4) 
that the sign was relevant to the situation in which the prophet spoke 
and was meant to vindicate the prophet’s message to the cowardly 
king; (5) that (whether fulfilled or not) Isaiah was definitely speaking 
of a child soon to be born. In the light of all this, if it still be held that the 
child of whom Isaiah spoke was born of a virgin, we must then counter 
with the inescapable conclusion that there were two—not one!—virgin 
births recorded in the Bible. 

Either the child was born, in accordance with Isaiah's prophecy 
(if of a virgin, then there are two virgin-born sons in the Bible, one in 
the Old Testament and one in the New Testament); or else he was not 
born, in which case we must conclude that the prophecy so confidently 
announced was in fact not fulfilled, while still reckoning with the fact 
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that the prophet said that the birth of a boy would take place in the 
immediate future in connection with the historical events referred to, 

The answer seems clear: as a sign for Ahaz, king of Judah, Isaiah 
spoke of a child, soon to be born in a normal way, in whose early 
childhood the events prophesied would be fulfilled. 


c. Is it possible to identify the “young woman"? Syntactically the 
Hebrew ha-'almah may mean ‘a young woman’, ‘the young woman’ or 
even (in accordance with Hebrew style of designating the total by 
means of the generic singular) ‘the young women’ (cf. G. B. Gray, 
op. cit., p. 125; Delling, TAWzNT, Vol. V, p. 829). 

In case the meaning is ‘a young woman’ unknown to Isaiah, specu- 
lation will not help solve the problem of her identity. If the prophet 
meant to designate a specific young woman, known to him, it still 
remains a matter of conjecture to whom he was referring. By many it 
is thought that she was the wife of the prophet himself (cf. 8:3: so 
A. W. Evans, “Immanuel” JSBE, Vol. III, p. 1458a); others take her 
to have been one of the women of the king’s harem, or perhaps his 
wife, pointed out in person by the prophet (Irwin, RE, L. 1953, p. 
348f.); others have taken it symbolically of the people of Israel or, more 
precisely, of the faithful remnant (T. K. Cheyne “Immanuel” EB, 
Vol. II, cols. 2152-53). Later Jewish commentators thought her to have 
been the mother of Hezekiah (i.e. the wife of Ahaz); a possible origin 
for this view is to be found in the way in which the LXX translates the 
passage. Whereas the Hebrew text reads ‘and she [the mother] shall 
call (kara’th, 3rd sg. fem.) his name Immanuel’, the LXX translators 
read the verb as a 2nd sg. masc. (pointed kara’tha), ‘you [Ahaz] 
shall call his name Immanuel’, thereby implying that the boy would be 
the son of Ahaz. This translation (kaleseis) is found not only in the 
LXX but also in the Greek versions of Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, 
and in the Old Latin (vocabitis; Syriac Peshitto and Vulgate have the 
passive, ‘shall be called’). 

In the face of the lack of any definite clue, it must be concluded 
that the identity of ha-‘almah remains a matter of speculation. 


3. Jewish Interpretation of the Passage. Another line of evidence 
should be considered. Though it is, at best, only of a secondary value, 
and its testimony inferential, the evidence it supplies is nevertheless 
congruous with the evidence heretofore set forth. It concerns Jewish 
interpretation of the passage. Certain support would be lent the view 
that by his prophecy Isaiah indicated a supernatural conception if later 
pre-Christian Jewish interpreters of the passage had taken it to be 
Messianic, i.e. as foretelling the future coming of the Messiah, especial- 
ly if it were clear that this Messianic interpretation of Isaiah 7:14 in- 
cluded the idea that Messiah was to be born of a virgin. 

It remains a fact, however, that Isaiah 7:14 was never considered 
by Jewish rabbis to speak of the Messiah, nor was there ever among the 
Jews the idea that Messiah would be born of a virgin. In a list of the 
Old Testament passages which were interpreted Messianically by the 
Jewish rabbis—a total of 456 passages—lIsaiah 7:14 is not included 
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(Alfred Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. II, pp. 
710-41). At one time it was thought that there existed some evidence 
favoring the view that Isa. 7:14 was interpreted Messianically by the 
Jews of the pre-Christian period, but this erroneous view has been 
decisively refuted by modern scholarship (cf. C. Gore, Dissertations on 
Subjects Connected with the Incarnation, Appended Note A, “Supposed 
Jewish Expectations of the Virgin Birth,” pp. 289-91; James Orr, 
The Virgin Birth of Christ, p. 125; David Smith, The Days of His Flesh, 
p. 529; J. A. MacCulloch “Virgin Birth” HERE, Vol. XII, p. 625; 
H. R. Mackintosh, The Doctrine of the Person of Christ, p. 529; A. H. 
McNeile, Commentary on Matthew, p. 12). As Canon Box flatly says: 
“No trace exists in Jewish (as distinct from Christian) literature known 
to us of any Messianic application of this text; nor is it possible to 
adduce any indubitable evidence from Jewish sources that the belief in 
the Messiah's being born of a virgin was ever current among the Jews” 
(“Virgin Birth” HDCG, Vol. Il, pp. 806b-807a). And G. B. Gray 
comments: “No Jewish source of the first century A.D. refers to Isaiah 
vii. 14 in such a way as to imply the interpretation placed on it [by 
Matt. 1:23]"” (The Expositor, April, 1911, p. 294). 

It should be particularly noted that the first Christian reference to 
Isaiah 7:14 as Messianic, after its use in Matt. 1:23, is to be found in 
Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho (circa A.D. 155). In the debate 
over the meaning and interpretation of Isaiah 7:14, Trypho, the Jew, 
takes the position that ‘almah means a young woman and that the 
promised child was Hezekiah, while it is Justin Martyr, the Christian, 
who maintains that the text is Messianic (Dialogue with Trypho, cc. 
xliii, Ixvi-Ixvii, Ixxi). Clearer evidence could not be desired of the fact 
that the Jews did not interpret Isa. 7:14 Messianically, nor did they 
expect Messiah to be born of a virgin. This evidence, therefore, further 
serves to corroborate the fact that from the Jewish standpoint the 
passage has nothing to say concerning parthenogenesis. 

Conclusion. Isaiah 7:14 has been examined, both as to content and 
context. The prophet in 734 B.C. promised Ahaz a sign and with de- 
scriptive and precise details made clear that, whether Ahaz wanted it 
or not, God's promised ‘oth would vindicate the content of the prophet’s 
message. The sign had to do primarily with the name of the son to be 
born, not with the manner of his birth, and the historical events which 
would come to pass during the boy’s early childhood. If it be contested 
that the prophecy was not fulfilled (or, more accurately, that we have 
no Scriptural record of its being fulfilled), this still does not militate 
against the fact that the prophecy had an immediate historical purpose, 
being relevant to the contemporary situation; if, however, it be contested 
that the prophecy was fulfilled, then it must be admitted that the child 
was conceived and born in the normal way, since Biblical history and 
the Christian faith know only One virgin-born son. 

Nothing definite can be established as to the identity of the young 
woman soon to be the mother of the child. The lack of any Messianic 
interpretation of the passage on the part of the Jewish Rabbis, and the 
complete absence of any expectation on the part of the Jews that the 
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Messiah was to be supernaturally conceived and born of a virgin, lends 
support to the view that the text is to be taken as referring, immediately 
and in the historical context, to a boy conceived in a normal way and 
to be born at the time, during the reign of Ahaz, king of Judah. 


Ill. The Septuagint Translation of Isaiah 7:14 


Having examined (in section I) the meaning and use of the word 
‘almah, and (in section Il) the meaning and purpose of Isaiah 7:14, 
there remains to be considered the LXX translation of the passage, 
inasmuch as it is the Greek version, and not the Hebrew original, that 
is used in Matt. 1:23 in connection with the birth of Jesus. 


1. A Study of parthenos. The etymology of the Greek word 
parthenos is uncertain. Its use in classical Greek literature suggests 
that at first the word was used in a general sense of ‘girl’, ‘young wom- 
an’, without any specific connotation of virginity (cf. Delling, 
ThWZNT, Vol. V, p. 825: “the young female person in the process of 
maturing’). 

Several instances of the word and its cognates being used of women 
who were not virgins are listed by Liddell and Scott: Homer Iliad ii. 514; 
Pindarus (5th century B.C.) Pythian 3. 34; Sophocles (5th cent. B.C.) 
Trachiniae 1219; and Aristophanes (5th-4th cent. B.C.) Nubes 530. 
This use of the word accounts for the fact that nothon partheneuma 
means ‘child of an unmarried woman’; ho parthenias means ‘son of a 
concubine’; ho parthenios ‘the son of an unmarried girl’ (LS, s.v.). 
Moulton and Milligan (s.v. parthenos) cite a 2nd cent. A.D. papyrus 
in which the phrase appears, “Take away your virgin-born children’ 
(ta partheneia sou tekna). 

From the more general meaning of ‘girl’, ‘young woman’, with no 
reference to sexual experience, the evidence shows that the word be- 
came more specialized in use to indicate a ‘virgin’ in the technical sense 
of the word, i.e. a woman with no sexual experience (cf. Delling, 
op. cit., p. 825f.). 

It is not necessary here to examine the cultic use of the word in 
Greek literature and religion. The necessary information is given in 
Delling’s article referred to (pp. 826-29). 


2. Parthenos and Cognates in the Septuagint. More important for 
our purposes than the meaning and use of the word parthenos in Greek 
literature and its equivalent in other languages is the meaning and use 
of the word and its cognates in the LXX. The word parthenos appears 
a total of 65 times in the LXX, and it is clear, from a study of the 
passages, that in the LXX the word means ‘virgin’ and should be given 
that meaning, unless the context proves otherwise. 

Forty-four times parthenos in the LXX translates bethulah, and 
once bethulim; five times it translates na‘ara and twice ‘almah (twice 
in canonical books the word in the LXX does not have an equivalent 
in the Hebrew text, and it appears a total of eleven times in apocryphal 
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books: 1 Esd. 1:50, Judith 9:2 (twice), 16:5, Si. 9:5, 30:20, 1 Mc. 1:26, 
2 Mc. 3:19, 5:13, 3 Mc. 1:18, 4 Mc. 18:7). 

The passages that call for consideration are: (1) Gen. 34:3, the 
word parthenos appears twice as a translation of na‘ara; this is surprising 
since the passage deals with the violation of Dinah who was no longer, 
therefore, a ‘virgin’ in the technical sense of the word, (2) In Gen. 
24:43 parthenos translates ‘almah who, in this case is Rebekah (cf. the 
discussion of the verse in section I, 3. a. (1), p. 99, supra). Though 
historically correct—since Rebekah was a virgin—the LXX translation 
does not precisely translate the Hebrew na‘ara. In v. 16 of the chapter, 
it is said of Rebekah: ‘the na‘ara was very fair to look upon, a 
bethulah, whom no man had known’, which is precise and accurate in the 
use of the two words; the LXX, however, has, ‘the parthenos was very 
fair in appearance, a parthenos, whom no man had known’, which is 
tautological, being an inexact translation of the Hebrew. No one can 
maintain, on the basis of this inexact translation, that the Hebrew word 
na'ara means ‘virgin’, since the LXX translated it parthenos in v. 16; 
it is equally true, therefore, that it cannot be maintained that the Hebrew 
word ‘almah means ‘virgin’, since the LXX inexactly translated it 
parthenos in v. 43. (3) The use of parthenos in Isa, 7:14 will be con- 
sidered in section 4, pp. 114-116, infra. 

In light of the almost total consistency of the LXX in translating 
bethulah by parthenos (45 times out of 52), it may be said that parthenos 
definitely means ‘virgin’ in the LXX; only very exceptionally (and, 
inexplicably, in Gen. 34:3) is it used otherwise. Of course, it should be 
remembered that at times bethulah (as seen in section I. 4. a, pp. 101-102, 
supra) means simply ‘young girl’ with no particular reference to virgin- 
ity, while at other times it is used metaphorically; in such cases parthenos 
in the LXX will have the same meaning. 

The use of the cognates of parthenos in the LXX bears out the 
conclusion that parthenos is ‘virgin’. The neuter plural partheneia 
appears in Deut. 22:14, 15, 17 (twice), 20 as translation of ‘tokens of 
virginity’, while in Judg. 11:37-38 the same word is used of the ‘virgin- 
ity’ of Jephthah’s daughter (in Sirach 15:2, 42:10, 4 Mc. 18:8 the word 
has the same restricted meaning). In Jer. 3:4 parthenia is used none too 
accurately to translate ne‘urim ‘youthhood’, In Est. 2:3 ‘the fair young 
bethuloth’ is translated by korasia parthenika ‘virgin maidens’. The use 
of parthenikon in Joel 1:8 has already been discussed (cf. I. 4. a, pp. 
101-102, supra). 

The verb diapartheneuein ‘to deflower a virgin’ is used in an exact 
sense in Ezek. 23:3, 8; the synonymous apopartheneuein is used in 
Sir. 20:4. All this indicates that parthenos is ‘virgin’ in the exact sense 
of the word. 


3. Kindred Words. The use and meaning of kindred words in 
the LXX serve further to confirm the finding that parthenos means 
virgin’. Two words will be examined: neanis and korasion. 


a. The word neanis occurs 36 times in the LXX, It means ‘girl’, 
‘maiden’, although LS show that it can be used of a ‘young married 
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woman’, The word translates na‘ara 21 times, in the majority of cases 
actually one who is not a virgin (Deut. 22:19, 20, 21, 24, 26 (twice), 
27, 29, Judg. 19:3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, Ruth 2:5); of a virgin (1 Kgs. 1:3, 4); 
of a servant girl (2 Kgs. 5:2, 4). In Judg. 21:12, 1 Kgs. 1:2 it is used 
in conjunction with parthenos to indicate ‘a young virgin’. Four times 
it translates ‘almah (Ex. 2:8, Ps. 68:25, Cant. 1:3, 6:8). Eight times it 
appears in canonical books with no equivalent in the Hebrew text and 
three times it is used in apocryphal books (Sir. 20:4, 3 Mc. 4:6, 5:49), 
The use of neanis demonstrates that it stands for ‘girl’, or ‘young wom- 
an’, bearing the same relation to parthenos as na‘ara bears to bethulah. 


b. The word korasion (diminutive of koré in later Greek) appears 
27 times in the LXX, in 10 of which it has no equivalent in the Hebrew 
text. It translates na’ara 13 times, the masc. na‘ar once, yaldah twice, 
and nashim (the plural of ‘isha’ ‘woman’) once. The LXX uses it gener- 
ally as a synonym of neanis: in Ruth 2:8 it is used of Ruth herself, not 
a virgin; in Tobit 6:12, 13 it is used of Sarah, a marriageable girl, 
virgin; in Est. 2:7, 9 it is used of Esther, a virgin, and in Est. 2:12 it is 
used of the marriageable maidens, virgins. 

That the LXX translators took it to be the equivalent of neanis 
is seen by the fact that na‘ara is translated neanis 21 times and korasion 
13 times. 

The use of korasion and neanis in passages where virginity is not an 
issue, and in passages where the young woman is not a virgin, is further 
proof that in the LXX the word for ‘virgin’ is parthenos, and that it is 
to be presumed that parthenos has that meaning unless the context in 
which it appears clearly demonstrates that it cannot mean ‘virgin’. 


4. Parthenos in Isaiah 7:14. It has been established that ‘almah 
is ‘a mature young woman’ with no reference to sexual experience, and 
that parthenos in the LXX is the normal equivalent of bethulah ‘virgin’. 
The question naturally arises: Why did not the LXX translators use 
neanis in Isa. 7:14 as did the later translators, Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, but used instead parthenos? Four times the LXX 
translators used neanis for ‘almah and only once (besides Isa. 7:14) 
parthenos; that was in the case of Rebekah (Gen. 24:43) who had pre- 
viously been identified as a virgin. Why, then, was parthenos used in 
Isa. 7:14? Several answers have been given: (1) Some hold that the 
question is unanswerable: “Why the Septuagint used parthenos here, 
which can only be rightly used to translate the Hebrew word bethulah, 
is a mystery. No one, however, can maintain on philological grounds 
that the rendering is other than inaccurate” (H. D. A. Major in The 
Mission and Message of Jesus, p. 232). (2) Some have contended, with 
considerable force, that the LXX use of parthenos in no way involves 
a change in meaning from the Hebrew, since parthenos was certainly 
used of a woman not a virgin, both in classical Greek and in the LXX 
itself (cf. reff. in sections 1 and 2, pp. 112-113, supra). So Davidson: “It 
is uncertain whether the LXX interpreters found anything mysterious 
in the passage, for Gk. parthenos, like Lat. virgo, was used generally for 
‘girl’ or ‘young woman’ (Gen. 24:14, 43)" (HDB, Vol. Il, p. 456a). 
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(3) At the other extreme are those who insist that a miraculous con-~ 
ception is here described, whereby a virgin, without the normal partic- 
ipation of the male, would bear a child. This they infer from the LXX 
use of parthenos ‘virgin’; they then transfer this meaning to the Hebrew 
‘almah ‘young woman’, Those who maintain this point of view hold to 
one of two different positions: (a) Some refer the whole prophecy to 
the birth of Jesus some seven centuries later, since there could not be 
two virgin births, nor could there be a prediction of two virgin births; 
the prophecy, therefore, had to do only with Jesus, and had no reference 
whatsoever to the immediate historical context of Ahaz and the peril 
he and his nation faced. 

(It should be said, parenthetically, that this is one case where the 
so-called “prophetic perspective,” whereby a prophecy of Old Testa- 
ment Scripture may have an immediate, historic fulfillment, relevant to 
the circumstances in which it was delivered and, in addition, an ultimate 
and complete fulfillment in Jesus Christ, cannot hold true. For on the 
grounds of those who hold to this view there is an inescapable either/or: 
either the prophecy was fulfilled in the virgin-birth of Jesus Christ, in 
which case it had no immediate historical application in the time of 
Ahaz; or the prophecy was fulfilled in the time predicted by Isaiah, in 
which case there is no reference to a virgin birth. One must choose 
between the two; it is impossible to hold to both at the same time. To 
try to maintain that the prophecy referred to, and was historically 
fulfilled in, the normal birth of a boy in the time of Ahaz, and also 
referred to, and was Messianically fulfilled in, the virgin birth of Jesus 
Christ some 700 years later, is simply an attempt by the Scripture 
interpreter to have his hermeneutic cake and eat it too. He cannot have 
it both ways.) 

On this basis the specific historic circumstances explicitly detailed 
by the prophet in connection with the child's birth and early life must 
be disregarded or else allegorized, since they cannot refer to contem- 
porary events. 


(b) On the other hand, there are those who see in the LXX choice 
of parthenos for the Hebrew ‘almah a reflection of the ethnic myths 
concerning the birth of the divine redeemer of the “virgin” goddess; 
some will attribute this only to the LXX translators in the 2nd cent. 
B.C., but others will attribute it to Isaiah himself in the 8th cent. B.C. 
when he uttered the prophecy (cf. Irwin, RE, L, 1953, pp. 348-49). 


(4) Between these two extremes there is a mediating position, 
namely, that all the LXX means by parthenos is that a young woman, 
at that time virgin, would in the normal way marry and bear a child, 
who would not reach the age of moral accountability before the proph- 
esied events would come to pass. So F. H. Woods (HDB, Vol. IV, p. 
87la): “The LXX probably understood by parthenos a virgin in its 
strict sense, understanding, it would seem, that the mother of Immanuel 
was at the time a virgin” (cf. also C. H. Box, op. cit., p. 169; HDCG, 
Vol. II, p. 807a). In support of this thesis G. B. Gray points out (The 
Expositor, April, 1911, p. 301) that whereas the Hebrew is ambiguous, 
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since the adjective harah may be either ‘is with child’ or ‘will be 
with child’, the LXX makes it explicit: en gastri lémpsetai (or, hexei) 
‘shall be with child’, ‘shall become pregnant’; “all, then, that the Greek 
translators need mean is that a woman now virgin will hereafter, in the 
ordinary course of nature of losing her virginity, conceive. 

This, then, seems to be the most reasonable explanation of the 
meaning of parthenos in the LXX translation of Isaiah 7:14. 

Conclusion. Although at first the Greek word parthenos meant 
generally ‘young woman’, without particular reference to lack of sexual 
experience, in time its meaning became restricted to indicate a ‘virgin’ 
in the technical sense of the word. This is the meaning it is presumed 
to have in the LXX, unless the context clearly indicates that the young 
woman in question is not a virgin. So far as its use in Isa. 7:14 is con- 
cerned, in light of the various alternatives posed by the meaning of 
the prophecy in its historical context and its possible Messianic reference; 
in light of the fact that the Jews did not expect their Messiah to be 
virgin-born; and in light of the extreme improbability that the use of 
parthenos reflects pagan myths concerning the birth of the Redeemer 
of a ‘virgin’, in the ritual sense of the word; two possible answers may 
be said fairly to meet the exigencies of the case: (1) by parthenos the 
LXX translators meant nothing more than ‘young woman’; while possi- 
ble, this seems less probable than (2) that by parthenos the LXX 
translators meant that the prophet was referring to a ‘young woman’, 
then unmarried, who would be married and in a normal way become 
pregnant and bear a son. 


IV. Isaiah 7:14 in Matthew 1:23 


There remains to be considered the use to which Mt. 1:23 puts 
LXX Isa. 7:14. In order the better to understand it, we will first briefly 
review the use of the Old Testament in the New Testament, and 
second, the use of the Old Testament in the Gospel according to 
Matthew. 


1. The Old Testament in the New Testament. A study of the 
Old Testament passages cited in the New Testament shows that there 
are approximately 275 direct quotations from the Old Testament in the 
New Testament, quoted as follows, so far as the text is concerned: 
(1) only 53 of the passages cited agree both with the Hebrew text and 
the LXX text (which, naturally, agree with each other in these pas- 
sages); (2) 37 of the passages quoted agree with the LXX against the 
Hebrew text; (3) 76 passages seem to depend upon the LXX but do 
not follow it literally; (4) in 10 cases the quotation seems to have cor- 
rected the LXX in order to make it conform more closely to the Hebrew 
text; (5) in 99 cases the New Testament citation agrees neither with 
the LXX nor with the Hebrew text (for these figures cf. J. Woods, 
The Old Testament in the Church, p. 130; F. W. Farrar, The Life of 
Christ, 4th Amer. ed., p. 698f.; for a thorough presentation of the subjec 
cf. C. H. Toy, Quotations in the New Testament). 

This fact in itself demonstrates the considerable freedom exercised 
by the New Testament authors in their use of the Old Testament 
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Scriptures; in a great number of cases, of course, the differences are 
slight, affecting the meaning only in a small way. It shows, however, 
they did not feel bound to the exact text as found in the Hebrew or even 
in the Septuagint. 

Consonant with this freedom in textual matters is the way in which 
the passages quoted are used. According to the normal hermeneutic 
canons of the time, common both to Jewish and Christian interpreters, 
the New Testament authors did not feel bound to the literal and histori- 
cal meaning of the Scriptures cited in their original contexts; if some 
parallel could be found, whether in verbal similarities, or symbolic allu- 
sions, or historical coincidences, which could be metaphorically and alle- 
gorically interpreted as applicable to their arguments, the passages 
were so employed by the authors of the New Testament books, (It 
should be added, however, that the New Testament writers exercised 
far greater restraint and sobriety in the matter than did Jewish and later 
Christian interpreters, such as Philo of Alexandria, Origen and Augus- 
tine, to name only a few.) 

A few examples will make this clear. In Gal. 3:16, for example, 
Paul, in typical Rabbinical fashion, uses the promise God made to 
Abraham of giving the land of Canaan to his descendants: “and to 
your seed I will give this land’ (Gen. 12:7; cf. 13:15). It is evident that 
the word ‘seed’, both in Hebrew and in Greek, is a collective noun 
meaning ‘offspring’, ‘descendants’. Yet Paul argues that since the 
singular form of the word ‘seed’ is used, and not the plural ‘seeds’, 
this constitutes proof that the word referred to an individual, namely, 
Jesus Christ. In the historical setting of the Old Testament passage, 
however, the promise was made to a people, a nation, not to an individual 
person. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews (10:5-7) the author quotes from Ps. 
40:7-9 a passage which he refers to Christ in his pre-incarnate existence. 
Whereas the Hebrew text (Ps. 40:6) reads, ‘ears thou hast dug for 
me’, the LXX (Ps. 39:7) reads, ‘a body hast thou prepared for me’— 
and it is this text, the LXX, and not the Hebrew, which the New 
Testament author uses for his argument. 

One more example will suffice: in Mark 12:24-27, in a dispute 
with the Sadducees, who did not believe in the resurrection, an Old 
Testament passage is used as proof of the fact that the patriarchs had 
attained to the resurrection life. The passage quoted as Scriptural proof 
of this fact is God's words to Moses, as he identified himself as ‘““The 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob” (Ex. 3:6). 
In its historical setting this statement says nothing concerning the 
situation of the patriarchs; it is simply the way in which Yahweh iden- 
tifies himself, in the burning bush, to Moses. It is only by setting aside 
for the purposes of the immediate context the historically relevant 
meaning of the passage that such a phrase becomes significant for the 
argument in the New Testament. 

(It should be made clear that we are not here contesting or repu- 
diating the truths which the New Testament authors proclaim in their 
use of the Old Testament Scriptures. We are simply demonstrating 
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what is quite evident, namely, that the authors of the New Testament 
books, in accordance with the accepted hermeneutical standards of 
their time, were not bound by the text or context in the use which they 
made of the Scriptures quoted. In this, of course, they differed from the 
modern interpreter who ascertains first what is the exact text and, 
secondly, what is the original meaning of the text in its context, before 
further applying it. Today's principles of the grammatico-historical 
interpretation of Scriptures did not prevail at the time of the New 
Testament, and it is well we recognize the fact. This means that in 
determining the precise meaning of an Old Testament passage, in its 
historical and literary context, we cannot adopt as ours the herme- 
neutical standards used by the New Testament writers. And the primary 
task of the translator, inasmuch as he also is an interpreter of Scripture, 
is to interpret, that is, to translate, the text in such a way as to convey 
to the reader the precise meaning it had in its original setting. In doing 
this he will faithfully translate the Old Testament, in its context, and 
the New Testament in its context.) 


2. The Old Testament in the Gospel of Matthew. It will not be 
necessary, for our purposes, to study the whole subject by examining 
all Old Testament passages quoted in the Gospel of Matthew (cf. 
W. C. Allen, Expository Times, xii, March, 1901, pp. 281-85). It will 
be sufficient to examine only those passages which the author of the 
Gospel of Matthew introduced into his narrative, without attributing 
them to any of the Gospel personages, in order to get an adequate idea 
of the way in which he used the Old Testament. Our task is made 
simpler by the fact that outside the Old Testament passages quoted 
by the various personages in the Gospel, the author himself introduced 
into his narrative eleven passages which he found fulfilled in the events 
he recorded. We are, therefore, in an exceptionally good position to 
determine and evaluate the manner in which the author of the Gospel 
of Matthew used the Old Testament Scriptures for his purposes. The 
passages are as follows: 


(1) 1:22-23: quotes Isaiah 7:14 (see section 3, pp. 123-125, infra). 


(2) 2:15. The narrative relates how Joseph with Mary and the 
infant Jesus fled to Egypt to escape the wrath of Herod the Great, and 
there remained until his death. This, says the author, happened “in 
order that what was said by the Lord through the prophet be fulfilled,” 
namely, Hosea 11:1: “Out of Egypt I called my son.” Hosea 11:1 
speaks of the deliverance of the children of Israel out of Egypt, and 
its meaning is that there, at this “call,” Yahweh showed himself to be 
Israel's father, in the redeeming love he demonstrated (‘and when 
Israel was a child I loved him,”’ continues the prophet). This exquisite 
statement concerning the deliverance of the people of Israel from the 
Egyptian bondage is taken by the Gospel writer to mean that it referred 
to the flight of the child Jesus to Egypt and his stay there. The historical 
statement thus became a symbolic allusion to the event narrated in the 
Gospel. 
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(3) 2:17-18. In the narrative of the slaughter of the children of 
Bethlehem by order of Herod the Great, the author quotes Jer. 31:15, 
“A voice was heard in Ramah, wailing and loud lamentation, Rachel 
weeping for her children; she refused to be consoled, because they 
were no more.” These poignant words by the prophet Jeremiah, in 
poetic fashion bewail the downfall and captivity of the Kingdom of 
Israel at the hands of the Assyrians in 722 B.C. and of the Kingdom of 
Judah at the hands of the Babylonians in 586 B.C, Rachel's “children” 
for whom she weeps are the northern tribes of Manasseh and Ephraim 
(named after the two sons of Joseph, the son of Rachel), and the 
southern tribe of Benjamin (named after Benjamin, the son of Rachel). 
In Ramah, a town in Benjamin, mother Rachel weeps the loss of her 
children and cannot be comforted. And in the slaughter of the infants, 
almost six centuries later, the author of the Gospel of Matthew finds 
the Old Testament passage fulfilled, saying, “Then was fulfilled what 
was spoken by Jeremiah the prophet...” In Bethlehem, where Rachel's 
tomb was (cf. Gen. 35:19, 48:7), the crying of mothers over their 
slaughtered babes constituted, for the author of the Gospel, a fulfill- 
ment of the words of Jeremiah. 


(4) 2:23. Joseph, with Mary and Jesus, removes to Nazareth 
upon his return from Egypt. This he does, says the author, “so that 
what was spoken by the prophets be fulfilled,” namely, “He shall be 
called a Nazarene.” There is no passage in the Old Testament that 
says that the Messiah, or anybody else, would be called a Nazéraios 
(nor is the town of Nazareth mentioned in the Old Testament). Scholars 
have conjectured that perhaps there is a reference to such Messianic 
passages as Isa. 11:1, 53:2, in which appears the word neger ‘root’. 
This conjecture is reasonable and may be accepted; it does not, how- 
ever, remove the fact that there was no Old Testament prophet who 
said, ‘He shall be called a Nazarene.” 


(5) 3:3. John the Baptist is portrayed as the one of whom 
Isaiah 40:3 spoke: “The voice of one crying in the wilderness: Prepare 
the way of the Lord, make his paths straight." This use and inter- 
pretation of the passage is common to all Synoptics (Mk. 1:3, Lk. 3:4), 
and it may be presumed that Matthew has taken it from the Gospel of 
Mark. This may explain the fact why the introductory formula em- 
ployed by Matthew in the other passages is not used here, but instead 
he wrote, “For this is the one who was spoken of by Isaiah the 
prophet...” In its context Isaiah 40:3 is a promise of deliverance to 
captive Jerusalem: “A voice cries: ‘In the wilderness prepare the way 
of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for our God’. The 
prophet of the exile hears a voice commanding the people to prepare 
in the wilderness a road for the Lord, who would bring his people 
back from captivity, through the wilderness, to their own land, in a 
second Exodus. In citing this passage the New Testament writers 
follow the LXX in joining “in the wilderness” with the preceding “a 
voice cries” (since the ministry of John the Baptist, who was the “voice,” 
was in the wilderness), whereas in Hebrew “‘in the wilderness”’ is joined 
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with the following words, ‘prepare the way of the Lord,” as the next 
parallel line makes clear. 


(6) 4:14-16. In the removal of Jesus from Judea to Galilee, and 
in his settling in Capernaum, a town on the northwest region of the 
Lake of Galilee (4:12-13), the author of the Gospel sees a fulfillment 
of Isa. 9:1-2. In the Old Testament passage the prophet speaks of 
the deliverance promised to the regions along the northern part of the 
country, which had fallen captive to the invaders. Naphtali and Zebulun, 
originally the two tribes in northern Palestine, refer in the Isaiah pas- 
sage to what became later upper and lower Galilee, respectively; the 
gelil ha-goyim ‘circuit of the nations’, or, ‘Galilee of the Gentiles’, in 
the Old Testament refers to the northern district of Palestine, only a 
part of what later became known as Galilee. 

In the Gospel of Matthew Jesus makes his residence in Capernaum, 
in northern Galilee, in the region of what originally had been Naphtali 
(Zebulun, further west, did not border on the Lake of Galilee), “in 
order that what was said by Isaiah the prophet be fulfilled,” namely, 
Isa. 9:1-2. Thus the light of salvation and life came to those who there 
dwelt in darkness and death. 


(7) 8:17. The healing ministry of our Lord (v. 16) was carried 
on in order to fulfill Isa. 53:4, which speaks of the Servant of Yahweh, 
of whom the prophet says: “Surely he has borne our pains, and carried 
our sicknesses."” The Old Testament passage speaks of the vicarious 
suffering of the Servant in behalf of his people; he is ‘the man of pains 
and sicknesses” (v. 3) who endures in himself the penalty for his 
people's sins, “the Lord laying on him the iniquity of us all’ (v. 6). By 
thus suffering in his own body the results of his people's iniquity, 
the Servant carries, that is, endures, the sicknesses and pains of his 
people. In the thought of the author of the Gospel of Matthew Jesus 
fulfilled this by healing the people of their diseases and pains. This he 
did, says the writer, ‘so that what was spoken by Isaiah the prophet be 
fulfilled...” 


(8) 12:17-21. In another of the Servant poems in Isaiah (42:1-4) 
the Gospel writer sees the explanation for Jesus’ withdrawing himself 
from the crowds and enjoining to silence those whom he healed, for- 
bidding them from making him known. In the prophecy of Isaiah the 
Servant is portrayed as one who would fulfill his mission through 
gentle and unobtrusive methods, not through self-assertion or in strident 
boast, a mild and humane figure. Thus Jesus withdrew himself and 
forbade publicity, says the Gospel writer, “in order that what was 
spoken by Isaiah the prophet be fulfilled...” 


(9) 13:35. The parabolic method of teaching employed by Jesus 
is explained as a fulfillment of what the psalmist had declared: “I will 
open my mouth in a parable, | will utter dark sayings from of old” 
(Ps. 78:2). By the use of similes and comparisons, riddles and enigmas, 
the psalmist proposed to instruct his hearers concerning the great 
history of the redemption which God had wrought for his people. 
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Jesus thus employed ‘parables’ (parabolé is the LXX translation for 
the Hebrew mashal) in his public ministry “so that what was spoken 
by the prophet be fulfilled..." In the psalm, of course, the psalmist 
simply declares what he himself is about to do (cf. Ps. 49:4, where the 
same declaration is made); in the Gospel account Jesus is portrayed 
as using parables in order to fulfill the Old Testament passage. 


(10) 21:4-5. In describing Jesus’ final entry into Jerusalem the 
Gospel of Matthew relates that he had two of his disciples go into the 
village of Bethphage and procure an ass and her foal and bring them 
to him, so that he might make his entry into the city. Mark, Luke, and 
John speaks of only one animal—Matthew alone speaks of two. This 
Jesus did, says the author of the Gospel (and it is to be noticed that 
“this” refers not to the entry, but to the procuring of the two animals), 
in order to fulfill what the prophet had said. He then quotes from Isa. 
62:11, “Say to the daughter of Zion,” and Zechariah 9:9, “Lo your 
king comes to you, humble and riding on an ass, on a colt the foal of an 
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This passage in Zechariah 9:9 is a typical example of Hebrew 
parallelism, whereby the thought of one line is repeated, in an expanded 
form, in the following: 

“,..riding on an ass, 
on a colt the foal of an ass.” 


The prophet speaks of one animal only, not of two; the “colt, the foal 
of an ass” in the second line is the same as “an ass” of the first line. 
It is evident, however, that in the Gospel of Matthew this Hebrew 
literary device has been taken literally to mean two animals, the ass and 
its foal. Therefore, “in order that what was spoken by the prophet be 
fulfilled..." Jesus had his disciples procure two animals, an ass and 
its foal. 


(11) 27:9-10. The story of Judas Iscariot ends with his return- 
ing the thirty pieces of silver, throwing them into the temple and hanging 
himself. Thereupon the temple priests took the money and with it 
bought the potter's field, to bury strangers in. In this way, says the 
Gospel of Matthew, was fulfilled what was spoken by Jeremiah the 
prophet: ‘And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him on 
whom a price had been set by some of the sons of Israel, and they 
gave them for the potter's field, as the Lord directed me.” 

This particular passage bristles with difficulties. In the first place, 
the quoted passage is not from Jeremiah, but from Zechariah 11:12-13, 
which in the Hebrew text reads, “So they weighed for my hire thirty 
pieces of silver. And Jehovah said unto me, Cast it unto the potter, the 
goodly price that I was priced at by them. And I took the thirty pieces 
of silver and cast them into the potter, in the house of Jehovah” (ASV). 
The text in Zechariah is itself difficult to understand. The good shepherd 
(in the acted parable of the prophet) being rejected by the sheep, leaves 
the flock and demands his wages; he is contemptuously paid thirty 
shekels (the indemnity for an injured slave, Ex. 21:32). Thereupon, at 
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the command of Yahweh, he casts the money “to the potter in the 
house of Yahweh.” The Masoretic text reading ‘potter’ is hard to 
understand (the LXX has ‘the smelter’s furnace in the Temple’), and 
some expositors and translations (cf. Jewish Publication Society trans- 
lation, Moffatt, RSV) read in its stead, “the treasury in the house of 
Yahweh,” which certainly makes more sense. 

The use to which the Gospel writer puts the passage, in connec- 
tion with the purchase of the “potter's field,” is even more difficult to 
understand. Even if “potter” be read, the Zechariah passage speaks 
simply of “casting the money fo the potter,” whereas in Matthew it 
appears as “for (the purchase of) the potter's field.’” And the mistake 
in attributing the passage to Jeremiah may have resulted from a con- 
fusion of the Zechariah passage with Jeremiah’s action in buying a 
field (Jer. 32:9-15) and a reminiscence of Jeremiah’s visit to the potter's 
house (Jer. 18:1-2). In any case, neither Jeremiah nor Zechariah says 
anything of the use of thirty pieces of silver for the purchase of a 
field. However, says the author of the Gospel, in the action of the 
Temple priests in buying the potter's field with the thirty pieces of 
silver, “then what was spoken by Jeremiah the prophet was fulfilled...” 

Review and Summary. The following may be noticed of the fore- 
going passages: (1) the Old Testament Scripture which, in the Gospel, 
is “fulfilled,” always follows and never precedes the event which ful- 
filled it; (2) with the exception of the quotation of Isa. 40:3 in Mt. 3:3, 
all quotations are peculiar to Matthew in the Synoptic Gospels; (3) 
with the exception of the quotations of Isa, 40:3 in 3:3 and of Zech. 
11:12-13 in 27:9-10, which deal, respectively, with John the Baptist and 
with Judas Iscariot, all quotations have to do with the life and ministry 
of Jesus; (4) with the exception of 3:3, all quotations are spoken of as 
being “fulfilled” in the events described, three formulas being used: 
(a) “in order that what was spoken by the prophet be fulfilled” (hina 
pléréthé: 1:22, 2:15, 4:14, 12:17, and 21:4); (b) “so that what was 
spoken by the prophet be fulfilled’’ (hopés pléréthé: 2:23, 8:17, 13:25); 
(c) “then was fulfilled what was spoken by the prophet” (tote 
eplérsthé: 2:17, 27:9). It has been conjectured, on the basis of these 
facts, that the Evangelist had a ‘Book of Testimonies,” a collection of 
Old Testament passages which had been drawn up as Scriptures which 
had been fulfilled in the life and ministry of our Lord (cf. commentaries 
on Matthew; see also F. C. Burkitt, The Gospel History and iis Trans- 
mission, pp. 123-28). 

It will be noticed, from the foregoing study, that in quoting Old 
Testament passages the Evangelist is not consistent in his use of a 
particular text; sometimes he follows the Hebrew text, at other times 
the LXX, and sometimes neither (at which times, presumably, he has 
either made an independent translation of his own, or else is following 
a Greek translation other than the LXX, perhaps in a written source 
available to him). By the use of his introductory formulas, the author 
indicates the great importance he attaches to the passages in his presen- 
tation of Jesus as the Messiah predicted in the Old Testament. One of 
his underlying motives in writing the Gospel, it is at once apparent, was 
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to present Jesus as the fulfillment of what the prophecies of Scripture 
referred to: and by his use of hina... pléréthé “in order that... it be 
fulfilled” and the identical hopdés...pléréthé “so that...it be ful- 
filled” (both conjunctions, hina and hopés, indicating purpose), the 
author attributes no less than a causal force to the prophecies cited. 
That is, certain things happened and certain things were done in the 
ministry of Jesus with the express purpose of fulfilling Scripture. It is 
true that in Jewish thought purpose and result, so far as they express 
the divine will, were often identified; to be true to the Evangelist’s 
words, however, we must translate “in order that (the following 
Scripture) be fulfilled.’” Whether or not a person agrees with him in 
such an understanding of Scripture, that is what the Gospel writer said. 

It is equally obvious that the Evangelist—in keeping with the canons 
of Biblical interpretation of the time, current among both Jews and 
Christians—chose to overlook certain aspects of the original meaning 
and purpose of the Old Testament passages in their literary and 
historical setting. What was important, for his purpose, was a verbal 
or figurative parallel, independent of meaning, in order that the passages 
meet his purposes. At times the passages cited are most appropriate 
(3:3, 4:14-16), at times seemingly incongruous (8:17, 12:17-21, 13:35, 
21:4-5), and at other times apparently quite inappropriate (2:15, 2:17-18, 
27:9-10), in terms of present-day canons of interpretation. Once (2:23) 
there is no evident Old Testament basis for the quotation. 

From this survey it is evident that the Evangelist cannot be required 
to conform to present grammatico-historical canons of Scriptural her- 
meneutics. By the same token, it is evident that we are not required to 
accept his manner of Scripture interpretation as determinative and 
binding upon us in our understanding of Old Testament Scriptures. 


3. The Use of Isaiah 7:14 in Matthew 1:23. From the use which 
Matthew makes of the Old Testament passages as a whole, it is not 
surprising to find that the meaning of a text, in its original historical 
and literary context, is set aside, as passages are adduced as proof 
texts concerning the life and ministry of our Lord. It should be repeated 
that this type of interpretation was in keeping with normal standards 
of interpretation current at the time. Though strange to us, they were 
nevertheless quite proper to the Gospel writer and his readers. 

We come now to ask, “What was the author's purpose in quoting 
Isaiah 7:14 in 1:23? Wherein did he find the Old Testament passage 
useful for his purpose?”’ It should be made clear that vv. 22-23 are the 
author’s own words, not the angel's; the angel's speech ends at the 
end of v. 21, whereupon in vv. 22-23 the author introduces the Old 
Testament passage, to resume the narrative in v. 24. 

It is generally assumed that Isa. 7:14 is used because of the name 
Immanuel. Favoring this view is the fact that Matthew goes on to 
explain the meaning of the name, “which, being interpreted, is ‘God 
with us’” (on the other hand, however, it should be noticed that this 
interpretation of the name is found in LXX Isa. 8:8, 10; the Greek 
interpretation meth’ hémén ho theos is not necessarily the author's). 
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While this may be so, there are certain factors which militate against 
this view: (1) nowhere else in Matthew (or the other Gospels, or the 
rest of the New Testament) is the name Immanuel applied to our Lord; 
(2) in the Gospel of Matthew (as well as in Luke: cf, 1:31, 2:21) the 
significant name of the child born to Mary is Jesus, as is explicitly 
stated in v. 21: “She will bear a son, and you shall call his name Jesus, 
for he will save his people from their sins”; and in v. 25, “and he called 
his name Jesus’; (3) whereas the Hebrew Isa. 7:14 has ‘she [the 
mother] will call his name Immanuel’, and the LXX has ‘you [Ahaz] 
will call his name Immanuel’, the passage as quoted by Matthew is 
changed to read “they shall call his name Immanuel.” That is, neither 
Joseph nor Mary is enjoined to name the boy Immanuel; the impersonal 
plural “they will call” is simply the Semitic way of saying, “he will 
be called,” so that Immanuel is clearly a title, not a proper name. 
(“People will call him, Immanuel,” even those who in repentance of 
their sins and faith in him have found in him alone and indeed, ‘God 
with us!"); (4) the quotation of Isa. 7:14 does not follow the naming 
of the child, but the narrative of the virgin conception of Mary. Every 
time the Gospel author quotes an Old Testament passage he quotes 
it after, and not before, the event which he finds predicted in the passage 
quoted. 

It seems clear, therefore, that Matthew uses LXX Isa. 7:14 not so 
much as a proof text concerning the name of the child (for he did not 
receive this name), but because by its use of the word parthenos ‘virgin’ 
the Gospel writer found a proof text for what he had just described, 
namely, the virginal conception of Mary. He relates how Mary became 
pregnant while still betrothed to Joseph before being married to him 
(v. 18). Joseph's consequent perplexity upon knowing of Mary's preg- 
nancy was alleviated by the angel's appearance and message (vv. 
19-21). “For this, (ie. Mary’s pregnancy while still a virgin)" says 
the author, “happened in order that what was spoken by the Lord 
through the prophet be fulfilled...’’ namely, Isa. 7:14. Resuming his 
narrative, the author relates how Joseph, in obedience to the angel's 
message, took Mary as his wife (v. 24); he did not, however, know 
her until she bore her son (v. 25). The author, in the whole section 
(1:18-25), is narrating Jesus’ virgin birth and is at pains to show that 
Mary became pregnant while still a virgin and, though thereafter 
married, remained a virgin until the birth of the child. And he found in 
LXX Isa. 7:14 a proof text; for there it was said that a virgin would 
become with child and bear a son. It was in the use of the word 
parthenos in LXX Isa, 7:14, then, that the author of the Gospel found 
the suitable passage. 

From what has been set forth it follows that the use of LXX Isa. 
7:14 in Mt. 1:23 does not compel one to force upon Isaiah 7:14 in the 
Hebrew Bible the meaning that the Evangelist found in it, particularly 
in light of the fact that the crucial word in Hebrew, ‘almah, means one 
thing while parthenos in the LXX means another. 

All this means that we are not to translate the Hebrew passage Isa. 
7:14 to make it conform to the way in which the Evangelist used the 
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Greek Isa. 7:14 in his Gospel. One need only consider what a semantic 
and hermeneutical shambles would result from the attempt to translate, 
in the Old Testament, all passages which are cited in the New Testa- 
ment, in accordance with the meaning attributed to them by the New 
Testament writers! So it is with Isaiah 7:14. 

The record of the virgin birth of our Lord does not depend upon 
Isaiah 7:14; it is narrated by two Evangelists, and stands as a part of 
the accounts, completely independent of the Old Testament passage. 
As David Smith says: ‘The history was not adapted to the prophecy; 
on the contrary, the prophecy was adapted to the history” (The Days 
of His Flesh, 8th ed., p. 528). Should the Gospel of Matthew not have 
quoted LXX Isa. 7:14, the virgin birth of Jesus would still remain a 
matter of record in his Gospel. To put it succinctly: the virgin birth of 
Jesus does not at all depend upon the Old Testament, no more than do 
His divine Sonship, His resurrection, ascension and glorious session at 
the right hand of God; there are all part of the Christian Gospel. 

Conclusion. By translating ‘almah in Isaiah 7:14 ‘young woman’ 
and parthenos in Matthew 1:23 ‘virgin’ the translator will have faith- 
fully and accurately discharged his responsibility to his readers by 
presenting them, in their own language, the meaning of the words of 
these particular verses in the Bible. 
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The Transmission of the New Testament 
and its Reliability’ 


G. D. Kilpatrick, D.D. 


SYNOPSIS 


The use of the Bible, both as a norm for Christian belief and practice 
and as a cardinal witness in the Christian appeal to history, requires 
the substantial integrity of the New Testament text. The New Testa- 
ment was copied, before the age of printing, by hand for centuries in 
which errors and changes were bound to occur. Can we, despite these 
errors, recover the original form of the text? We have very early 
manuscripts for much of the New Testament and they vary among 
themselves, showing that their archetype must be older still. We can 
trace the text of the separate Gospels to a time before the formation of 
the Four Gospel Canon and perhaps that of the Pauline Epistles to a 
time before the formation of the Epistle Canon. The text preserves the 
distinctive styles of the various writers and conforms to the conditions 
and language of the first century A.D. No conjecture for any New 
Testament passage has established itself as certain. By comparison the 
Septuagint, well preserved on the whole, has suffered change which 
sometimes can be remedied only by conjecture. In choosing between 
variants in manuscripts there is still much to do, but, allowing for this 
task, we may conclude that the New Testament has come down to us 
substantially sound. 


Every so often we see a report on gambling, on marriage and 
divorce, on nullity or some such subject. Usually these reports include 
a section in which the evidence of the Bible is explored and the text 
and meaning of the Bible passages in question examined. This proce- 
dure assumes that the teaching of the Bible is normative for life and 
practice. The Bible, however, is more than a norm for conduct. For our 
purposes we may assume that its significance lies, in addition, in its 
claim to be a vehicle of divine revelation and the archives of a religion 
whose appeal is to history. For each of these functions it is important 
that the Bible should have come down to us at least substantially in its 
original form. 

Here we encounter a major difficulty. Our view of the Bible requires 
its textual integrity, and yet the Bible came into being in times and 
conditions which were less favourable to such integrity than those of 
our day. We are used to the comparative security which books enjoy in 
the age of printing. When manuscript was copied by hand from manu- 
script, at each copying mistakes and changes were introduced into the 
text with the result that of our thousands of New Testament manu- 


1 Reprinted by courtesy of The Victoria Institute. 
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scripts no two agree completely in text and the variations are innumer- 
able. 

This state of affairs might sound desperate, but it is not as bad as it 
sounds, and this for two reasons. The first is that early manuscripts 
enable us to trace the text of the New Testament books back to a period 
near to the time of composition. The second reason is that scholars have 
evolved criteria which enable us to choose with fair confidence among 
the variants that the manuscripts offer. 

The nineteenth century was a great time for the study of the New 
Testament text. Manuscripts were discovered and published right and 
left. Among them a few of the fourth and fifth centuries seemed to 
provide the oldest evidence for the text. Two, Alexandrinus and Sinaiti- 
cus, are in the British Museum, Vaticanus, which was thought to be the 
oldest and most important, is at Rome, Codex Ephraemi at Paris, and 
Codex Bezae, the most erratic, at Cambridge. 

For long this picture was unmodified by the discovery and publi- 
cation of Greek papyri from Egypt. Some New Testament fragments 
which came to light were ascribed to the third century, but they were , 
too small to signify. The last twenty-five years have brought a change. 
Among the Chester Beatty Papyri are a fragmentary manuscript of the | 
Gospels and Acts, another, relatively intact, of the Pauline Epistles, 
both of about A.D. 200, and a third with a large part of Revelation of 
about A.D. 250. Further there was published in December 1956 in 
Geneva the Bodmer Papyrus containing John 1:1-6:11, 6:35-14:26, again 
of about A.D. 200. Meanwhile, several smaller fragments have come to 
light dating from the second century. The earliest, a tiny piece of John, 
is older than A.D. 150. | 

When we contrast this state of affairs with the evidence for the text | 
of most classical authors we can see how fortunate we are. For even the | 
best preserved of the writers of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. we } 
are in the main dependent on medieval manuscripts which are at the 
earliest not older than the ninth century A.D. Thus there is a gap of ,; 
some twelve hundred years or more between these authors and their 
earliest manuscripts. If we agree, as scholars are coming increasingly 
to do, that the Gospel According to St. John was written at the end of 
the first century A.D., there is about a century between the composition 
of the book and the Geneva papyrus just mentioned. 

If this were all the story, we could fold our hands in our felicity, , 
knowing that nothing more need to be done. Unfortunately, it is not so. 
The early witnesses for the New Testament, which make New Testa- 
ment scholarship the envy of those less fortunate, reveal also that the 
variation in text between manuscript and manuscript existed already 
by A.D. 200. 

Let us take our two manuscripts of about this date which contain 
parts of John, the Chester Beatty Papyrus and the Bodmer Papyrus. 
They are together extant for about seventy verses. Over these seventy 
verses they differ some seventy-three times apart from mistakes. 

Further in the Bodmer Papyrus the original scribe has frequently 
corrected what he first wrote. At some places he is correcting his own 
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mistakes but at others he substitutes one form of phrasing for another. 
At about seventy-five of these substitutions both alternatives are known 
from other manuscripts independently. The scribe is in fact replacing 
one variant reading by another at some seventy places so that we may 
conclude that already in his day there was variation at these points. 

It is worth considering how the scribe incorporated his variants. He 
may have copied the text from his exemplar and then have corrected it 
by another manuscript. This would mean that immediately behind the 
Bodmer Papyrus there were two older manuscripts which differed from 
each other in at least some seventy places. 

Certain characteristics in the corrections suggest that the scribe came 
by his corrections in a different way. The corrections may have been 
written in the margin of his exemplar. This is not uncommon. For 
example, Sinaiticus has been corrected by more than one scribe in this 
way. If this suggestion is true we can reconstruct three generations in 
the history of our manuscript. In the first generation would be two 
grandparents. One of these would serve as exemplar for the copy of the 
next generation. The scribe of this copy would then note in the margin 
of the copy divergences in the text of the other grandparent. The scribe 
of the Bodmer Papyrus would use this manuscript with its marginal 
variants as his exemplar. He would first copy the text of his exemplar 
and then correct his copy from the marginal variants in the exemplar. 
If this hypothesis is true, then many of the differences between what our 
scribe first wrote and his subsequent corrections go back well into the 
second century. 

Whatever we learn from our two papyri is confirmed by other 
evidence. We have many quotations from the New Testament in the 
works of early Christian writers from the time of Irenaeus (A.D. c. 180) 
onward, Their evidence is confirmed by the ancient New Testament 
translations. The oldest forms of the Latin and Syriac versions belong 
to the second century. Quotations and versions support our papyri in 
showing that already in the second century there was a considerable 
number of variant readings to our New Testament text. 

This conclusion may seem disturbing at first sight, but on reflection 
we can see that there is something reassuring about it. It was pointed 
out earlier in this paper that at each copying of a text by hand changes 
are bound to occur. If we doubt this, we can copy out a long passage by 
hand from a printed text. Sooner or later we begin to make mistakes. 
Some of them we shall see at once and correct, others we shall notice 
only on reading our transcript over, and others will escape our eye only 
to be noticed when someone else reads our copy. Jerome had this ex- 
perience. We know from a letter of his that in his own lifetime his 
translation of the Psalter into Latin suffered changes, both mistakes and 
deliberate alterations. 

Let us imagine that all our manuscripts of the New Testament could 
be traced back to a single ancestor of about A.D. 200, and that we had 
this ancestor before us. We would be delivered from the multitude of 
variations that now beset us and would have to concern ourselves only 
with the text of our manuscript. 
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No manuscript is perfect, not even the author's copy. If we doubt 
this, we have only to look at one of our own manuscripts. As we read 
it over we will notice places where we want to correct what we have 
written. If our manuscript is long, some errors in it we may well over- 
look. When it is typed some of these errors will be corrected but others 
may be introduced. By and large it is probable that at each copying new 
errors will be introduced. Suppose that our manuscript of A.D. 200 is 
for parts of the New Testament the fifth copying, for parts the seventh 
copying, and for parts the ninth copying. It wiil have a number of sheer 
mistakes quite apart from any deliberate changes or attempts at cor- 
rection. 

How would we correct these departures from the original form of the 
text? We would have no other manuscripts to consult, for all our other 
manuscripts would derive from this one faulty archetype of A.D. 200. 
Where we were not satisfied, we could correct only by guesswork or 
conjecture. To the subject of conjecture I will return later, but conjecture 
is not a satisfactory alternative to the errors of one manuscript. 

From this it can be seen that the variations in our earliest manuscripts 
of the New Testament are a reassuring feature. They enable us to trace 
our text back to a date nearer our archetypes than any existing manu- 
script. 

How far back can we get? Before we answer this question we must 
remember that behind our collection of the New Testament books as 
a whole lie smaller collections. The best known of these are the Four 
Gospels which came into being about A.D. 140 and the Pauline Epistles 
which were assembled some time in the second half of the first century. 

Let us begin by considering the Gospels. Can we trace the text of our 
Gospels to a time when they circulated separately before the collection 
of the four Gospels was formed? 

First, the Four Gospel Canon has played a large part in hypotheses, 
but it is surprising how few early manuscripts containing only the Four 
Gospels are known. The earliest demonstrable example seems to be the 
Washington manuscript, probably of the fourth century. We cannot 
always be certain of the contents of early manuscripts, but where we are 
certain, they contain either more, like the Chester Beatty Papyrus of the 
Gospels and Acts, or less, like the Bodmer Papyrus of St. John. This 
evidence, as far as it goes, does not bear out the suggestion that the Four 
Gospel Canon played a large part in the history of our text. 

Next there is the evidence of the text itself. Manuscripts perhaps show 
greatest variety in Mark and least in Matthew and John with Luke 
coming in between the extremes. There are several possible explanations 
for this. For example, the language of Mark may have been so individual 
that, even after the Four Gospel Canon was formed about A.D. 140, it 
may have invited the corrections of scribes to a greater extent than the 
other three Gospels. 

There is, however, one consideration that makes this explanation un- 
likely. From Irenaeus onward we have indexes of the New Testament 
quotations from ancient Christian writers and they show that very soon 
after the Four Gospel Canon was formed Mark dropped very largely 
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out of use. This does not allow a long enough time for this considerable 
number of variants to come into being. 

Let us take a concrete example of such variation. In the Authorized 
Version of the Gospels we often meet the expression “answered and 
said.” It is not an English expression any more than its equivalent in 
the Greek Gospels is Greek. It is a reproduction of Semitic idiom and 
foreign to both languages. Twentieth-century translators have been 
aware that the expression is un-English and have avoided it in their 
renderings. The scribes of the Gospel text were equally aware that it 
was not Greek. They sought not to eliminate it but to reduce its incidence. 

How did they do this? If we take our modern printed texts which rest 
largely on the fourth-century manuscripts, Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, as 
an example of the degree of correction that texts were likely to undergo, 
we reach the following results for the Synoptic Gospels. Mark has about 
thirty examples of the expression “answered and said” in the current 
New Testament texts, but in the manuscripts there is evidence for about 
fifty. One or two of these may be suspicious, but if we allow for five 
doubtful instances we are making generous provision. This means that 
out of about forty-five instances in the original Mark some thirty have 
survived in our modern texts and one-third have fallen casualties to the 
scribes of our manuscripts. 

In Luke and Matthew the figures are different. In Luke there are 
about forty instances in our printed texts and some five more examples 
in our manuscripts so that originally there were about forty-five examples 
in this Gospel and one in fifteen of these has been eliminated by the 
scribes. In Matthew there is one example out of fifty-one. 

These figures show a considerable disparity in the treatment of the 
three Gospels. Mark has suffered heavily, Luke has been moderately 
corrected and Matthew hardly at all. If this correction had taken place 
when the Canon of the Four Gospels was formed, or while the Four 
Gospels were associated in one book, we would have expected the cor- 
rection to have been uniform throughout all of them or at any rate that 
Mark would not have been the most heavily corrected. 

There is a reason for this last opinion. We have already noticed that 
Mark went out of use early. The Canon guaranteed that Mark would be 
copied with the other Gospels, but it could not guarantee that Mark 
would be given the same attention. It is the opinion of those who have 
studied the text of the Gospels in the manuscripts that scribes interfered 
with the text of Mark less than with the text of the others. 

These considerations suggest that Mark suffered the disproportion- 
ate correction that we have just noticed at a time when it was not part 
of the Four Gospel Canon but circulated independently and was in 
much greater use. These conditions would hold good for the period 
before A.D. 140. 

Our arguments point to the conclusion that the tradition of the text 
of our Gospels does not begin with the introduction of the Four Gospel 
Canon but in an earlier period when each Gospel circulated independ- 
ently. Our archetype for each of them must belong to this earlier time 
when many of the changes in our Gospel text were made. 
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We can see reasons for thinking that the text of our Gospels goes 
back to a time when each Gospel circulated independently before the 
Canon was formed, but can we say this of the Epistles? First, the Canon 
of the Epistles, or at any rate the nucleus of the Pauline Epistles, was 
formed earlier. If the Canon of the Four Gospels came into being 
about A.D. 140, the nucleus of the Canon of the Epistles was in being 
by the end of the first century. Secondly, no reasons have been shown 
for thinking that any Epistle, like Mark among the Gospels, remained 
in the Canon but dropped out of use after the Canon was formed. So we 
cannot use an Epistle as the criterion for the age of variants in the way 
that we have used Mark for the Gospels. Thirdly, we saw just now how 
we can study the correction of the Gospel text but there is no similar 
study for the Epistles. We have no studies of criteria comparable to 
“answered and said”, for example. Search may reveal such tests, but 
they have still to be found. 

Though those considerations suggest no answer to our question, there 
is one characteristic of our manuscripts that does. When Sir Frederic 
Kenyon finally published the Chester Beatty Papyrus of the Pauline 
Epistles, he included in his introduction figures showing the agreement 
and disagreement of the Papyrus with the principal manuscripts of the 
Epistles. These reveal significant variation in the relations of the 
Papyrus to the manuscripts from epistle to epistle. The Epistle to the 
Romans in particular stood apart from the others. If we leave the 
Papyrus out of consideration the relation of the manuscripts still varies 
from one epistle to another. This variation is most easily explicable if 
it goes back to a time when the Epistles circulated separately and not in 
a collection. This is most likely to have obtained before the Canon of the 
Pauline Epistles was formed. 

This consideration is not as weighty as those brought forward for the 
Gospels but as far as it goes it points to the same conclusion. The 
tradition reaches back past the period when the New Testament books 
were circulating as constituents of a collection or canon to the time 
when each book circulated by itself. 

If this conclusion is sound, our text goes back to a very early date, a 
time near the authors’ copies. Can we determine its relation to those 
copies themselves? More precisely, does our evidence enable us to re- 
cover what the authors wrote? 

Before we answer this question, we may recall one probability. The 
authors’ copies were not perfect. Even if the authors carefully revised 
them, it is likely that some faults survived. As in writing about the 
authors’ copies we frequently assume that they were faultless, it is well 
to bear in mind the probabilities. 

Now let us return to our question. In answering it we may have in 
mind two lines of argument. Along the one we may consider the condition 
of our text as it has come down to us; along the other we may examine 
conjectural improvements of passages where it is suggested that our 
whole tradition is wrong. 

Let us take the first line of argument. Here we may consider the New 
Testament as a collection of first-century texts. As such does it contain 
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anything conflicting with the history and conditions of the first century 
in general? We have an increasing knowledge of this period and our 
chances of detecting an intrusion of features from a later period into our 
texts are great. So far such an intrusion has not been demonstrated. 

Our knowledge of the language and idiom of the time is detailed. 
We can detect the movement of language and even the trends in spelling. 
No one has so far shown that the New Testament is contaminated with 
the grammar or orthography of a later period. 

We can go further. We have just argued about the New Testament 
as though it was a body of texts uniform in language and style. This is 
far from being true in detail. In the printed texts the works of the several 
authors are sharply and clearly distinguished linguistically. When we 
take into account the variations in the manuscripts as well, we find that 
these distinctions become even more pronounced. 

This is not what we should look for, if the text had undergone any 
irremediable and considerable rehandling. Such revision might be ex- 
pected to iron out differences and individual features, imposing on the 
text a smooth uniformity. If this is lacking to any noticeable degree, it 
is an argument in favour of the general soundness of our text. 

There is in the New Testament a number of passages which present 
serious problems for the interpreter. We are aware that sometimes the 
solution has still to be found, but we are not confronted with the break- 
downs in the text that we experience in some of the classical authors. 
In Aeschylus or Plautus, for example, we sometimes have no option but 
to conclude that the text is hopelessly corrupt. 

This consideration leads us to our second line of argument. Are any 
of these conjectural restorations of the text clearly right? If this is so, 
then at these points the whole manuscript tradition is wrong. 

Let us take one instance. John 19:29 runs in the Authorized Version: 
“Now there was set a vessel full of vinegar: and they filled a spunge 
with vinegar, and put it upon hyssop, and put it to his mout!.."” With 
one exception our manuscript tradition agrees in having hyssop. Hyssop 
caused no difficulty to the ancient commentators as far as we know, and 
yet it is an unsatisfactory plant to use for this purpose. Unlike the reed 
which Mark mentions in this context, Mark 15:36, it has no long firm 
stalk on which to fix the sponge. To meet this difficulty a sixteenth- 
century scholar, Camerarius, suggested that the evangelist wrote the 
word for javelin (YCCOC) instead of the word for hyssop. The relevant 
Greek letters would run YCCQ/1 instead of YCCQUIQIUI. An early copyist 
wrote 2/7 twice instead of once, the kind of mistake that frequently 
occurs in manuscripts. We know now that the reading YCCQ// is to be 
found in one medieval Greek manuscript, though in it this reading was 
later corrected to YCCQJIQII. It probably arose in the medieval manu- 
script through the opposite kind of mistake, the copying of the two 
letters once instead of twice. 

The suggestion, javelin, has had wide acceptance. It is noteworthy 
that on the whole the translators have welcomed it more than the com- 
mentators. It is reproduced for example in the Bible in Basic English, 
Moffatt, Goodspeed, Rieu, Phillips, and Kingsley Williams. 
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Is this acceptance well founded? Alas, when we examine YCCOC 
‘javelin’, doubts appear. For them there are two grounds, first, the 
nature of the vocabulary of John, and, secondly, the meaning of YCCOC 
itself. 

John’s vocabulary is limited. On one count it contains no more than 
900 words in Greek and all but some twenty of these recur elsewhere in 
the New Testament, in the Greek Old Testament, in related texts, in the 
Apostolic Fathers, or in the non-literary papyri. On the other hand, it 
has no words common to it and the historians alone. By contrast YCCOC 
occurs elsewhere only in historians or semi-historical writers. Thus in 
using a word like this the evangelist is going outside his normal range of 
vocabulary in an unparalleled way. 

Let us take YCCOC and examine it. As we saw it occurs only in a 
limited group of authors and is not a term of common speech. What is 
its meaning? It is used not for any kind of javelin but only for the Roman 
pilum. The Roman pilum was the weapon of legionary troops, not of other 
troops in the Roman Army. But no legionary troops were stationed in 
Judaea before A.D. 66. The troops under Pontius Pilate were, as we 
know, auxiliaries. Auxiliaries, not being legionary troops, would not be 
armed with a pilum. Consequently the soldiers round the Cross would not 
be so armed and the sponge of vinegar would not be elevated on a pilum. 
The javelin has no part in our story. 

Thus we see that this plausible conjecture lands us in improbabilities 
and difficulties greater than those of the text of our manuscripts. It is 
true that the manuscript text has difficulties for the exegete, but these 
difficulties can be met in other ways. Thus the evangelist may have had 
in mind in his reference to hyssop its use in purification in connection 
with the Passover. 

No other conjecture in the New Testament has had the same plausi- 
bility. Some have been taken up by this or that translator or com- 
mentator. Very often their popularity has been temporary as well as 
limited. All are open to serious objections. 

We have discussed two directions along which the tradition of the 
text of the New Testament might prove imperfect. The condition of the 
text as it has come down to us might appear faulty. On the other hand, 
conjectures might establish themselves in the judgment of those con- 
cerned as necessary to the text. Our discussion has revealed neither kind 
of imperfection. 

How does the state of the Greek New Testament text compare with 
that of the Greek Old Testament, the translation that was made in the 
last two hundred and fifty years B.C.? This translation, the Septuagint, 
has been handed down in many manuscripts, the oldest of which are 
fragments dating from before the Christian era. Thus it too is in much 
better case than our classical authors. 

It does not, however, show up under examination as well as the New 
Testament does. All our manuscripts of I Esdras and those of Daniel 
go back to ancestors which were defective. We know this because 
I Esdras lacks its beginning and end, and the Septuagint Daniel its 
beginning. There would, of course, be behind these ancestors older 
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manuscripts without these defects but of them we have no independent 
knowledge. 

Secondly, as we can see from a modern edition of the Septuagint at 
a number of places conjectures are incorporated into the text. For 
example, the form of the proper names has sometimes gone very much 
awry and we can usually arrive at a better form by comparison with the 
Hebrew. 

Thus in two ways, the general condition of the text and the oppor- 
tunity for conjecture, the Septuagint does not compare favourably with 
the New Testament. We would not suggest that it is a badly corrupted 
text but we cannot claim on its behalf that it is immune from corruption. 
This feature of its tradition may connect with two others. First, despite 
the date of the earliest fragments of the Septuagint, its manuscripts are 
in the main separated by a much larger interval from the period of trans- 
lation than the New Testament manuscripts from the time of authorship. 
Secondly, if our examination of early papyri has shown that scribes 
almost from the beginning began to modify the New Testament text, 
the Septuagint invited alteration even more. It reproduces, and parts of 
it do so lavishly, Semitic idiom to a degree which has little parallel in 
the New Testament. It was open to constant correction to forms of the 
Hebrew text which differed from that from which the Septuagint trans- 
lation was made. Finally, like the New Testament, it was affected by 
the stylistic canons of a later age but for a longer time. 

If a comparison with the Septuagint confirms our view about the 
reliability of the New Testament text, can we put this view into practical 
terms? Can we in effect say what our conclusions are likely to mean, for 
example, for the man who sets out to construct a text of the New 
Testament? 

Before we answer these questions we must recall two facts. First it 
has been pointed out that, if we are to judge by the experience of writers, 
the authors’ copies cannot be assumed to be flawless, and, if we set 
out to correct and improve everything which seems faulty, we soon find 
ourselves correcting our authors and doing what the second-century 
scribes did. 

Secondly, it is well to remember that we have taken for granted much 
that is involved in the construction of a text. For example, we have not 
discussed how we choose between readings. Silence about this has been 
deliberate because such a topic would require at least a paper to itself 
where procedure could be considered in some detail. This silence would 
be serious only if behind it was the recognition that we lacked the 
methods whereby we could make a defensible choice from variant 
readings. Most students of the subject would recognize that this is far 
from being the state of affairs. 

We may now return to our question and to it make short answer. We 
may assume as a rule of thumb that at each point the true text has sur- 
vived somewhere or other among our manuscripts. This assumption, 
of course, cannot be proved unless we have before us the authors’ copies 
to test our conclusions. This we cannot expect to do and so its general 
probability must rest on the considerations we have brought forward. 
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To summarize these we may say that we have unusually early manu- 
scripts of the New Testament. They vary among themselves, but this 
very variety is a ground for confidence that the tradition of our text goes 
back to an early date. Further, it seems to antedate the formulation of 
the Canon of the New Testament as a whole and the appearance of the 
smaller Canons of the Four Gospels and probably of the Pauline 
Epistles. In keeping with this is the general impression of soundness 
that the New Testament text makes and the fact that no conjecture has 
really succeeded in establishing itself or meeting all the requirements of 
criticism. 

If this argument justifies our rule of thumb, we may proceed to apply 
it with reasonable confidence. It should result in the provision of a text 
which at any rate does at all significant points give us what the authors 
wrote. If this can be achieved, then the suggestion that the place of the 
Bible in Christian belief and practice requires its textual integrity does 
not lead to difficulty. The requirements can be met, even if it calls for 
much scholarly labour to do so. 


A Translation for Translators 


From time to time reference has been made in the pages of The Bible 
Translator to a new translators’ tool which is in course of preparation. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society is shortly publishing in Greek- 
English diglot form a translation of Mark's Gospel for the use of trans- 
lators. 

The Greek text will appear on the left page, and a new English 
translation on the right. The translation has been prepared by a group 
of experienced missionaries in consultation with Greek New Testament 
scholars. The purpose is to convey in accurate and unambiguous lan- 
guage the meaning of the original for nationals engaged in the trans- 
lation of the New Testament in different parts of the world. It is realized 
that very often such translators have not a firsthand acquaintance with 
New Testament Greek. Existing translations into English were done 
having in view those who have an English cultural background, and 
while they may serve admirably for the modern English reader, they 
contain idioms and expressions which do not invariably carry across 
to those who do not share that background. 

The diglot of Mark is the first of this series to appear, and it will 
contain some explanatory footnotes, and also a glossary of technical 
terms. It is hoped that Matthew and John will follow in the course of a 
year, and arrangements are in hand for the rest of the New Testament 
to be produced. 

The selling price of this Mark diglot is seven shillings and sixpence. 
It will be made available to translators on special terms. Application 
may be made to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
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“Bethany beyond Jordan” (John 1 : 28) 


(Adapted by Dr. Harold Greenlee from an article by Prof. Pierson 
Parker of General Theological Seminary, New York City, in Journal 
of Biblical Literature 74 (1955), pp. 257-261.) 


The King James Version of John 1:28 reads, “These things were 
done in Bethabara beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing.” Bethany, 
however, is the correct reading, as indicated by overwhelming textual 
evidence. 

This passage has occasioned a great deal of difficulty. A Bethany 
‘beyond Jordan’ (that is, east of Jordan) could not be the Bethany 
of Mark 11:1ff. Moreover, no trace is known of a Bethany east of 
the Jordan River. A few Greek manuscripts read Bethabara instead of 
Bethany, and Bethabara came to be included in the Textus Receptus 
and hence in the King James Version; but the manuscript evidence 
for this reading is inadequate. Other solutions to the problem have 
been offered, none of which has met with general acceptance. As a 
result, some scholars have not hesitated to say that John is simply 
wrong in this reference. 

Actually, Bethany is the correct reading, and the reference is 
correct when it is properly understood. The meaning of the passage is, 
‘These things occurred in Bethany, which is across from the point on 
the Jordan where John had been baptizing’. 

What is said in John 1 of the location of this town fits the known 
Bethany near Jerusalem. (a) Twice he mentions a fig tree there 
(1:48, 50). That is hard to picture in a desert waste, whereas the 
traditional Bethany near Jerusalem is surrounded by fig trees. (b) A 
delegation comes from Jerusalem to inquire into the Baptist’s creden- 
tials (1:19). Of course, they might have traveled a long way, but their 
journey becomes progressively more credible, as well as more urgent, 
the closer John was to Jerusalem at the time they interviewed him. 
(c) The unnamed disciple makes his first appearance here (1:35ff.). 
It is not said whether he lived here. From 19:27 we learn, however, 
that his home was close enough to Golgotha so that Jesus’ mother 
could get there readily from the cross. (d) Most strikingly of all, 
Jesus has lodgings here, and they are spacious enough for him to 
entertain guests. This would be astonishing in the wilderness, In 
Bethany near Jerusalem, on the contrary, it would be wholly in keeping. 
One recalls other occasions when Jesus is said to have lodged in 
Bethany near Jerusalem and to have enjoyed social contacts there 
(John 12:1; Mark 11:11ff.; cf. Luke 10:38ff.). Thus everything the 
author says about this Bethany fits the town near Jerusalem—fits it, 
one might say, ‘like a glove.” 

Moreover, the context indicates that John 1:19-51 occurred during 
a recess in John’s baptizing. The baptism of Jesus and John’s testimony 
to Jesus occurred prior to this time. 

The fact that Jesus was at Bethany during a recess in his ministry 
in the wilderness is indicated by a proper understanding of two 
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words in John 1:28. The word hopou (éxov) in John sometimes 
introduces an event which has occurred previously. For example, 
John 4:46 means “Then he came again into Cana of Galilee, where 
he had previously made the water into wine’, not *... where he now 
made...’. John 6:23 means ‘Boats came from Tiberias near the place 
where they had previously eaten the bread’. (Compare also 7:42, 12:1, 
20:12, and especially 10:40.) The present passage should likewise 
be understood to mean ‘where John had previously been baptizing’, 

The word peran (dzevo) which means ‘beyond’ with verbs of 
going, etc., may mean ‘opposite’ or ‘across from’ with other verbs, 
especially einai (evar) and ginesthai (yiveota). This usage is 
found in Greek writings from the classics to the papyri. 

“The third day” of John 2:1, moreover, is not the third day after 
1:28, because “‘on the next day” occurs in 1:29, 1:35, and 1:43, which 
makes four days in all. John 2:1 seems, therefore, to refer to the third 
day after Jesus left for Galilee (1:43), which would fit the distance 
from the known Bethany to Cana. 

The author of the Gospel, it may be concluded, wrote Bethany 
in 1:28, and he was correct in his reference. John baptized at the 
Jordan River just north of the Dead Sea, on the west side of the river. 
Bethany is across the hills to the west, near Jerusalem, ‘across from the 
point on the Jordan where John had been baptizing’. The incidents in 
John 1:19-51, the known location of Bethany, and the usage of the 
Greek words fit this interpretation. 


When is a Translation Not a Translation? 


A translator in an Indian language of Latin America reports a 
detail which points up the fact that a construction grammatically parallel 
to that of the original may completely fail to translate the required 
meaning, while a “freer” rendering turns out to be the more faithful 
translation: 

“In translating passages that read, ‘he has an unclean spirit’ (Mark 
3:30, etc.), we used the expression ‘bad spirit’, with the Spanish loan 
espiritu for ‘spirit’. Our informants wanted to shift the grammatical 
construction and translate, ‘a bad spirit has him’; but with very little 
insistence on our part they courteously assented to ‘he has a bad spirit’, 
and we used this construction—since after all, both constructions were 
acceptable and (as we thought) equivalent, and therefore we might 
as well use the one that more closely paralleled the original gramma- 
tically. Only after the translation was published was it discovered that 
‘he has a bad spirit’ means merely that he has a bad disposition, and 
that for the spirit to be a personality who possesses the individual it 
is necessary to use the less literal construction ‘a bad spirit has him’. In 
an effort at faithfulness, we had at this point produced a translation 
which, by its very literalness, failed to translate the meaning of the 
original.” 
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Readers’ Corner 


From a reader in Indonesia comes the following comment on “death” 
as described in Tzeltal (The Bible Translator, Volume IX, pp. 49-56). 


In the paper on translating the New Testament in Tzeltal the author 
tells us that “with the addition of a phrase indicating the difference 
in connotation of death to a Christian as distinguished from a non- 
Christian... the Tzeltal Christians introduced a new word for ‘death’ 
into their vocabulary: ‘to sleep in God’... This term, as used in the 
New Testament translation, has played a part in changing their whole 
attitude to death.” 

Everyone will agree, of course, to the introduction in the Tzeltal 
language of a term for death which reflects the new, Christian view. 
Neither would any missionary object to the extensive use of this term 
in the language of the Church or in literature used for evangelizing 
purposes, etc. But the remark cited gives me the impression that, in 
translating the ordinary Greek words for ‘death’, ‘to die’ in the New 
Testament, this new term, ‘to sleep in God’, has been used, If that be so, 
I must confess to having some misgivings about such a rendering; it 
sounds more “edifying” than the wording of the New Testament itself, 
so to say. To view this matter satisfactorily is impossible, however, 
without knowing for which Greek words and in which verses the new 
term has been used. Perhaps the author will be so kind as to give a few 
more particulars. 


A reader from Mexico writes: 

I would be interested to know what translators have done with the 
first person plural at some points in John 4, and it strikes me as a rather 
interesting problem in itself. 

In verse 12, having recognized Jesus as a Jew, would the woman 
use the inclusive form for “our father Jacob,” or would she rather 
arrogantly use the exclusive? Then what would she use (assuming she 
had used the inclusive) for ‘gave us the well"? Since the well was in 
Samaritan territory, presumably she would use the exclusive form here 
regardless of what she used in the preceding phrase. Then what about 
verse 20? Presumably this is pretty clearly limited to the Samaritans. 
Then in verse 25, would she still limit herself to the “we’’ of the Samar- 
itans, or would she also imply that the Jews as well needed to be shown 
these things? 


We could not resist sharing with our readers this much-appreciated 
letter from Hugh D. Mackay of Northern Nigeria—a tribute to those 
who have contributed such fine articles: 

During a recent illness I had a most stimulating time going through 
my back numbers of The Bible Translator, and feel I must write, some- 
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what belatedly I fear, to express how much the magazine has come to 
mean to me. 

The publication has always been welcome because of the variety 
of subjects dealt with relating to translation work in every stage. But 
it has only been recently that I seem to have noticed just how far my 
own views on translation and language work have been influenced by 
the articles! 

The discussion of general linguistic matters such as dialects and 
word equivalents, etc., have been of particular interest, and I have been 
repeatedly impressed by the fact that problems of expression (especially 
of the Christian virtues), whether in South America or the Far East, 
have a marked similarity to those of our own area—and indeed appear 
prevalent all over the world. This is surely a wonderful proof of the 
assertion of Paul that ‘therefore God gave (the Gentiles) up in the 
lusts of their hearts to impurity, to the dishonoring of their bodies 
among themselves, because they exchanged the truth about God for a 
lie and worshipped and served the creature rather than the Creator” 
(Rom. 1:24-25 RSV). 

The Bible Translator seems to me to be a unique means of sharing 
the knowledge and experience of those who seek to declare the grace of 
God to a world-wide human need—and will enable us to do so much 
more thoroughly and effectively. In my very humble opinion, the present 
format is ideal and the only suggestion I can make is that it must not 
cease as a journal! The balance of opinions expressed is such that the 
volumes have become for me an ideal work of reference, and I would 
like to have them bound. 


Literature for Africans 


Most of us have not yet learned to let Africans talk to Africans. 
At a recent translators’ conference in Liberia, missionaries suggested 
various types of Christian literature needed in their areas. These 
included the usual missionary preoccupations: devotional books, hymn- 
books, catechisms, Old Testament stories, sermons, Sunday School 
material, etc. The Africans present were then asked what they thought 
would best influence Africans. Unhesitatingly the reply came: parables, 
stories, proverbs, fables. 

Trevor Shaw, the founder of the phenomenally succesfull African 
Challenge and Envol, had this to say (in Through Ebony Eyes, 
Lutterworth Press, London): “From our past experience on the African 
Challenge we had come to the place where we determinedly believed 
that influence was never permanently successful in articles written by 
Europeans. However stirring or realistic these articles, they have little 
chance of creating lasting impressions or enduring fruit in Africa's 
present stage of nationalism and development. 

“The standards of truth and righteousness would have to be raised 
by African leaders; African minds which God Himself had touched 
with a living coal; African lives burning with a passion for the 
emancipation and salvation of their own people.” 
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Book Review 


Biblical Archaeology, by G. Ernest Wright. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press. 1957. 299 pp. (incl. Table of Contents, Author’s Foreword, 
and various indices). $ 15. 


If Biblical archaeology is a handmaid of Biblical history, as some 
scholars view it, it is no less a valuable servant to the work of Bible trans- 
lation. As a special branch of the archaeology of the Near and Middle 
East, which has developed quite rapidly during the last half century, 
Biblical archaeology has proved a wholesome corrective to the extrav- 
agances of the earlier historical and literary criticism of the Bible (and 
particularly the Old Testament), has made significant contributions to 
textual studies, and has, above all, provided an abundance of material 
which illuminates the cultural background of the Bible. This last is of 
special interest for both the Biblical historian and the Bible translator. 
No translator of the Bible in this day can afford to remain ignorant of 
the significance of Biblical archaeology for his work. 

Inasmuch as studies in this field have made such great advances within 
just the past generation, new summaries of the status of the findings and 
new evaluations are periodically necessary. When done by competent 
scholars, such summaries are always welcomed, not only by students in 
this particular field, but by workers in other areas of Biblical studies as 
well, for the established findings of the Biblical archaeologist are always 
of broad significance. 

The most recent book to give a comprehensive presentation of the 
findings of Biblical archaeology in relation to the development of Biblical 
history is Biblical Archaeology, by Dr. G. Ernest Wright, Professor of 
Old Testament History and Theology at McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary, Chicago. Dr. Wright is perhaps most widely known as co-editor 
of The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible. He also is editor of 
The Biblical Archaeologist, a quarterly journal, and contributes regularly 
to other scholarly journals devoted to Biblical studies. His preparation for 
the task of writing the present volume includes not only a vast amount of 
study in the subject, but considerable field experience in excavating in 
Bible lands. 

The author of Biblical Archaeology combines with his undoubted 
scholarship the happy ability to write in a lucid and interesting manner, 
writing in a popular style without sacrificing accuracy and summarizing 
without appreciable distortion of the over-all picture. He covers the whole 
sweep of Biblical history as archaeological researches have illumined it, 
from the beginnings in Genesis to the early church period, in fourteen 
fascinating chapters. As an appropriate introduction, the first chapter 
explains the nature and development of Biblical archaeology as a scholarly 
discipline, while the succeeding chapters are devoted to the Biblical matter. 

No skill of the publishers has been spared to make this book as 
attractive as possible. The pages, measuring eight and one-half by eleven 
inches, and carrying two columns of print to the page, are of a high grade 
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of paper, and the type is clear and easy on the eyes. The value of the book, 
as well as its attractiveness, in enhanced by two hundred and twenty 
illustrations of excellent character—photographs for the most part. Eight 
of the Westminster Historical Maps of Bible Lands, in black-and-white 
photo reproduction, appear in the back of the book, followed by several 
useful indices of names, places, subjects, and Bible references. 

While there are items of discussion on nearly every page which could 
be useful to the Bible translator, four chapters are deemed by this reviewer 
to be of special value. Chapter VII, The Manner of Israel and the Manner 
of Canaan, contains a fairly detailed discussion of Canaanite religion and 
morals as compared and contrasted with the religious and ethical outlook 
of Israel. This includes not only a discussion of the gods and beliefs of 
the Canaanites, but of their religious practices and cult-objects, terms for 
all of which appear in the Old Testament and have long plagued trans- 
lators. Chapter VIII, The Golden Age, discusses the Solomonic era, 
giving special attention to the architecture, furniture, and theological 
significance of the Temple. Chapter XI, Israelite Daily Life, treats of such 
subjects as farming practices, town construction, articles of dress, and the 
arts and crafts, as archaeological researches have provided artifactual 
evidence for reconstructing the picture of these areas of life. Chapter XIII, 
Palestine in the Time of Christ, includes an account of the Essenes (the 
presumed people of the famous Dead Sea Scrolls), with a comparison and 
contrast of the beliefs and practices of this group with those of the early 
Christian community. 

A brief discussion of several types of problems which confront the 
translator of the Old Testament, especially in relation to the help to be 
obtained from archaeology, will point up the value of a book such as 
Biblical Archaeology. Most of these problems involve understanding the 
culture which constitutes the universe of referents symbolized by the 
language and its terms. Among other things which are often problems for 
the OT translator are the precise meanings of terms designating: (1) 
various types of objects; (2) activities of all kinds; (3) classes of people; 
(4) geographical areas, political states, or localities; and (5) religious 
concepts. 

The translator's understanding of these matters will unquestionably 
affect his work. He cannot suppose that the current versions in his own 
language have the correct solutions to all the problems, even if they are the 
latest revisions. An American translator, for instance, working among 
some people in Africa or inland South America, ought not let the RSV 
or any other translation be his sole guide in handling such problems—even 
though such modern translations have corrected the older versions in many 
places on the basis of archaeological discoveries. Rather, the translator 
must seek as direct contact with the OT culture as is possible, and no 
translation can provide all the information he needs, for he must not only 
know the precise meanings of specific terms, but have an informed under- 
standing of the nature of the entire culture in which such terms find their 
meanings. Only as he is thus prepared can he translate adequately in a 
language of some remote and different part of the world. Biblical archae- 
ology, when its findings are expertly interpreted, provides the necessary 
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contact and affords such a panoramic view of the whole of the OT 
culture and thus facilitates effective communication. 

A few illustrations of how Biblical archaeology has solved some of 
the above-mentioned problems are now in order. As Wright points out 
(pp. 113-14), the meaning of the term hammdnim (found in Isa. 17:8 and 
other references) was long obscure. However, small horned altars, cut 
from soft limestone, were found in connection with various shrines exca- 
vated throughout Palestine, one of which had the puzzling word inscribed 
on its surface. Thus the objects designated by this term appear to have 
been the small incense-altars used in the Baal cult of Canaan. The RSV 
has taken note of this in its rendering of the term in passages where it 
appears. 

The ancient artists of the Near East memorialized not only great 
national events, such as the military victories of their kings, and the current 
religious beliefs and practices of their time, but every conceivable type of 
daily activity and occupation, using almost every available medium, from 
pottery to the walls and pillars of public buildings and mausoleums. Thus 
a pictorial record of the life of OT times has been left behind for the 
archaeologist to uncover. Access to reproductions of such scenes (several 
of which grace the pages of Biblical Archaeology) can be of considerable 
aid to the translator in helping him choose the appropriate indigenous 
words to render Biblical terms for such activities. Such archaeologically- 
recovered scenes of daily life in ancient times, in which the nature of the 
activities and the implements employed can be clearly discerned, are 
superior to descriptions, but even good descriptions of these scenes and 
their details can be of considerable value. 

Terms for classes of people, especially those with religious functions, 
may at times be difficult to translate. One such is the term keleb in Deut. 
23:18 (v. 19 in the Masoretic text). Normally, the term means “dog” and 
is so translated in both ASV and RSV (with an appropriate explanatory 
footnote in the latter). In this context it refers to a sodomite or male temple 
prostitute. This use of the term is fairly widely attested in religious texts 
of ancient times. While the meaning involved in this passage might be 
contextually inferred, it helps to have additional confirmation. Further 
understanding of the nature of Canaanite religion, as discussed by Wright 
(pp. 98-119), would place the injunction contained in Deut. 23:18 in its 
proper cultural context for the translator. 

The existence of political states in Biblical times, unknown to earlier 
translators, but mentioned in the OT, has been a source of problems. One 
such instance appears in 1 Kings 10:28-29, which recounts Solomon's 
horse-trading enterprise. The troublesome term was (as pointed in the 
Masoretic text) amiqveh. The last three consonants of this word, to which 
a conjunction (a) and a preposition (m) are prefixed, are koph, waw, hé. 
The Authorized Version read m-k-w-h and rendered “linen yarn.” By 
some form of textual emendation, ASV read mem as beth and rendered 
“by droves.”” RSV now renders Kue, the ancient name of Cilicia, known 
from archaeological sources to have been in the Hittite sphere of influence 
and famous for its fine horses. While not discussing the archaeological 
background, Wright presents Dr. W. F. Albright’s translation of this 
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passage (p. 129), which seems to have been followed by the RSV in the 
main, except that Albright translates ‘from Egypt and Cilicia,” while RSV 
simply transliterates the term and reads “from Egypt and Kue.” The 
archaeological background for working out this puzzle is discussed by Dr. 
Albright in his Archaeology and the Religion of Israel. This is but one 
instance among several others. 

Space prohibits going into detail on the subject of problems of religious 
concepts and terms for them. Suffice it to say that even in this area 
archaeological studies have shed much light. A good introduction to this 
subject is given in Chapter VII, The Manner of Israel and the Manner 
of Canaan, referred to above. 

Enough has been said, it is hoped, to indicate to the reader the value 
of a knowledge of Biblical archaeology to the Bible translator. For those 
not already well versed in this area of studies, Dr. Wright's book will 
provide an excellent introduction. An added feature, not mentioned pre- 
viously, is the carefully selected list of additional readings given at the 
close of each chapter. With all the excellencies that the book manifests, 
and the wide circulation it deserves, it is unfortunate that the price (fifteen 
dollars) is rather high. It is to be hoped that with subsequent reprintings 
it can be offered at a more modest cost. 


Henry R. Moeller 
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